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: AMERICAN I friend that Ik 


had better wait a little longer, and j bored, that 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY! 


shortly afterwards his master changed his mind, and slave States. In Congress, the Am 
offered to accept $300 (£60); so that he presumed, Commons, the free States have a 
in the course of a few years, as he obtained addi- members, and therefore that law n 
tional education, his value as a slave would propor- passed without the sanotion of th 
tionately decrease, and ultimately that the terms of States (hear, hear). If any Americ 
l)is friend would be acceded to. He proceeded to country should tell you that he ha 
say that he was brought up by Dr. Young, who hap with Slay,ery—that he lives iri the 1 
pened to be his uncle, a fact which would give an him it he can give protection to a n 
insight into another very bad feature of the system, the State in which he lives? The h 
for they not only own their nephews and nieoes. and to say that ' 
dispose of them like cattle, but they even sell their been delega 
own children into Slavery, and many are worked up Paris by tin 
on their own father’s piautations. He was horn in been, also de 
the State of Kentucky, and his mat ter was a very people. He 
had specimen of a physician. He sometimes thought offer'Which" 
that his (Dr. Young’s) parents held a counsel over tour througl 
him, for the purpose of considering what was best to in 'nine or t 
he made of him, aud alter a great deal of anxious .fugitive Slav 
jpasuStation they came to the conclusion that, as he polled to reu 
was unfit for everything else, they would make a had alluded was negotiating with E 

motor of him (lighter). It is the practice ..there Ins release, but w»m. i foj f PT i iWri - _ 

j contract with the physician, and they arc paid He understood that some one had assorted that he sapi 
&5 to £50, according to the numbef'ef whites and was an impostor. If this were so, he could only say tjr w 
dacks in the family. The whites are visited and that he had been a very successful one, for he had, we w 
laid particular attention to whenever it may be re- a year, and a half ago, written ft work, entit.Jed, to wo 
(hired, but it is understood that the negroes must “Three years and a half in Europe; or the Places one 1 
'isit the .physician. His master had a very large I have Seen and the'people I have Met,” which was peon! 
iractice, particularly among the slaves, and, as he reviewed favourably in the Eclectic, the Athenmum, aid, i 
ind no assistant, he (the lecturer) was,"at the age of the Literary Gazette, and most of the London pacers, under 
4, taken into the doctor’s shop, and first potto'grind- and he had lately completed “ Clotel, or the Presi- rians, 
ag up ointment, making pills, and afterwards to dent’s daughter,” a narrative of slave life, which Irish’ 
leeding the slaves and pulling teeth (laughter), was now being reviewed. If an impostor, he had thong 
lo wed remembered his first attempt at tooth cx- succeeded very well among the sharp people of colom 
racting. He got his man upon the floor, got astride England (appladso). The lecturer then proceeded sympt 
pon him, fixed the instrument, upon the wrong to exhibit a variety of dissolving views, illustrative elouuo 
)oth, shut both his eyes, and pulled as hard as he of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and scenes in his own life, the m 
ould (laughter). His master gave him a good which he explained in an interesting manner, relat- mans 
rubbing for bis pains, and told him to try again, ing several amusing anecdotes of his own eventful of out 

lo did so, and then he got out the right one. Be- career. Ho resumed by saying that it would take a of one 

des being a phyHciau, his master carried on larm- much longer time than he should think of occupying existei 
ig upon a small scale, having some 30 or 40 slaves, their attention to bring before them as he could I thin] 
ad on retiring from business ho sold them to slave wish the character of Slavery in the United States, who f< 
Ad ere, to be taken to the far south. Being sent to An institution whioh is interwoven with all the poli- the co 
t. Louis and let out, ho was soon employed on hoard tical, and nearly all the religious and commercial, less tb 
steamboat plying between that city and New Or- interests of the land—an institution that has more man * 
ans. A trader took a fancy to him on board the than twenty hundred millions of dollars invested in from t 
issel and wanted to purchase him ; and bis master, human beings, is no.t one to he brought before such may ti 
ough refusing to soli him, hired him out to that an assembly, and ail its features discussed, in one our y,u 

an ; and it was during this time that he had an evening. One of the worst features of that system the re 

iportumty of learning more of the workings cf he conceived to be the fact of its being sanctioned everyw 
avery than in any other position in which he had by the religious people ol that country—that reli- be com 
len while a slave. His business was to look after gious men and woman are found owning, buying, and slave-d 
e slaves that were purchased and” to get them selling those who profess the same things as them- social i 
ady for the market.” As soon as a gang of 40 or selves (hear, hear). .It is indeed melancholy to re- or you 
' slaves were collected, they were shipped on board fleet that more than 2,000,000 of slaves are owned and ail 
steamer and carried to the New Orleans market, the by persons who profess to be the followers of the eloquei 
ader having previously advertised in the news- Saviour (shame). Nothing had done more to bring possess, 
ipers that ho would be there on a certain day with Christianity into disrepute than the fact that Chris- you wi 
a number of slaves, between the ages of 15 and 30, tian people aro to bo found among the worst slave- other K 
i-able-bodied, and in the enjoyment of good owners of that land (sensation)—and that minis- to base 
iftlth.” Sometimes they would purchase slaves: 35, ters of the Gospel preach sermons, make prayers, a blessj 
’ a „ ,® ven y ears of age, but they always tried and wrest Scripture to prove that Slavery is right! But 1 
sell them for a great many years younger than This fact, had done more to build up infidelity,than you nil 
sy really were. He had not been long with his all the writings of Volney, Voltaire, Tom Paine and —as th 
ister before he was called aside and instructed in Hume put together (hear, hear). He believed it to cannot 
he rudiments of his profession,” that of getting be the duty of the people .of England to enter their you nm 
i negroes ready for the market, his master obser.v- solemn protest against the existence of Slavery, and in the f 
' that . they required a good deal of “ brushing to do everything in their power to aid the cause of true di 
wa and rubbing up ” before they would fetch the abolition. He did not ask them to act ur,warrant- this ; I 
oe winch was required. An old slave called Peter ably or to speak unkindly, but still they had a right this f 
s pointed out to him, and be was directed to pull to let the Americans know that they had no svm- do this 
,ry grey hair out of the old man’s head, shave off pathy whatever with the spirit whioh would enslave on Arne 
whiskers, and teach him that he is only thirty— a sixth portion of the entire population; and he be- rations 
aetimus a very difficult matter. The planters, lievfed that, if the Christians of Great Britain would mode r 
irever, believe neither the slave nor the dealer, only speak out to the Christian bodies of America, with Ih 
Hiei'cai age byspme circuitous method. U would be the downfall of Slavery (hear, hear)! hold yo 
going up to the man, he said “ Well, uncle Peter, t is only the just, pious, and excellent citizens of domaL 

JllVlf J ‘l| Ca yourself? Peter replied! that land who give Slavery a character, and if as name a. 


l come to the very deareBt, until it rotted in alluded to—the remedy is not urged. Perhaps the 
ore r an< l was thrown at last into the river Governor thought that if the separation of the mo 
J/ 16 cannot blame him—a man must live— ther and her children were prohibited, it was as 
is, his feeling were too mnch absorbed at that much as could be expected at one session of the le- 
ly the sufferings of Africans, not to speak of gislaJure. If that source of misery were closed, the 
of fiattara, whose unmerited wrongs precedent might be used to abolish another cause of 
ea his very soul. His indignation was all pre- sufifering, scarcely less aoute. 

;ed, and poured itself out upon “man-stealers We have before us, in the Southern Review for 
radle-plunderere” many thousand of miles from January, an article, the subject of which is a book 
At last he became a weariness, shall we say lately published at Boston, entitled “ The People.” 

! .—and people began to abhor tho very name The reviewer, in dwelling upon the example of po- 
5 r °- pular folly, and popular departures from the maxims 

t here, now, after six years, we find Mr. Haugh- of justice, takes occasion to dwell upon the short- 
fresh as ever, saying the very same things comings of the slaveholders in the treatment of their 
r ere then so tedious to us. Others may exert work-people. He saya that the South should not 
elves to gain justice and freedom for Irish boast of its treatment of slaves until its whole people 
he, for his part, will stand by the negroes, have a distinct idea of what the government oi slaves 
sathe the cradle-plunderers. But what right should be, ; and learn to exercise it. intelligently. We 
os gentleman to expect Thomas F. Meagher, hear of model prisons, and model houses of correc- 
others whom he has named, to take up his tion ; travellers visit and admire the judicious blend- 
oree song—which they always r /used to sing ing of discipline with humanity. “Shall we,” a.-ks 
• - Ncw-ict-aa-tr y t o -retiv(y..-:-r t y: tiptvoioas the reviewer, “ holil leaner thpp-Aha- 

if possible, by a little plain English — We are outoasts of society in other places ' ” 
ohtionists; no more Abolitionists than Moses, That there are good masters—slave-owners whose' 


an House of 
ority of 25 I 
could have: 
-called' free I 


;was gained and secured there, by a 
fcontend--ithit liberty was neither 
lresult of thalt contest which ended 
jdenee. Whips and chains for four 
j —I include the free coloured people 
itory have done little more for the 
islaves—are the result, before the w 
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that they have 

and humane men at the South, we question not; hut 
we think that this emphatic expression of them, with 
a view of making them the baBis of a legal recogni¬ 
tion of the right of the slaves to humane treatment, 
without regard to the temper or eaprioes of his mas¬ 
ter, is the fruit of the recent discussions which have 
directed the attention of the world to Slavery as it 
exists in the United States. We are perfectly will¬ 
ing that the people of the South should imagine 
otherwise, as long as we see their ablest men en¬ 
gaged heartily in the effort to effect reforms so im¬ 
portant and so greatly needed. So that the good be 
done, we are not disposed to wrangle about the cause. 
—Evening Post. 


would be no need of again bringing tho subject he- esteem so highly, should be found wanting in their 

fore them (applause). honest advocacy of truth and justioe, or as the out- 

Mr. Joseph Morgan moved a vote of thanks to spoken friends of the oppressed everywhere, would, 
the lecturer, remarking that iu the eyes of the Re- indeed, he a sad disappointment to me, and greatly 
deemer, who died upon the cross'lor all mankind, weaken my faith in my fellow-man. 
there is nothing more grievous than the system I.have always had a strong inclination to. look at 

which allows man to hold property in his fellow-man, the bright side of human affairs,, a great faith in the 
and to buy and sell that whioh the Son of God laid ultimate triumph of justice upon earth. These still 
down his precious life to save. We may oongratu- live in my heart, in spite of many disappointments 
late ourselves upon living under the golden sceptre The conduct of Irishmen in America towards the 
of Victoria, in whose dominions Slavery cannot exist, coloured people is not at all creditable to us, at home 
The poet has well said : or abroad. May you and the other friends I have 

. , .... ,, „ named be true and not blind guides to them in 

h 1 ig**»< 

And we are weeds withoutlt.” (Applause.) fully yours, James Haughton. 

The Rev. J. Davey seconded the proposition, which Dobha, 33 Bootesst., 15th Nov., 1853. 
was carried by acclamation. 

The lecturer briefly acknowledged the compli¬ 
ment, remarking that it was not for the purpose of 
asking at the hands of his audience a vote of thanks 
that he appeared before them, but because he felt it 
a duty which he owed to his enslaved fellow-coun- 
trymen. His had also two daughters in London, *57-, 
whom he was trying to educate, to which purpose H fl 
he devoted the proceeds of his lecture, in order that * ra 
in the future they might have better advantages ®° le 
than himself. If ever he should have an oppor- 
tunity of returning to America, and of relating to tlftc 
his fellow-countrymen the kindness which he had “ 
received in England, he should not place that shown fhe 
to him by Hereford among the least (applause). 

The meeting then separated.— Hereford ( Eng .) , n ’ 

Times. __________ wfll 
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The Judge partakes, aad sits ere tog 
Upon his beach a railing blackguard, 
Decides, off-hand, that right is wrong, 

And reads the ten commandments backwi 


SPEECH OE WM. LLOYD GARRISON 


The hempen 
Is powevk 


[From The (N. Y.) Citizen.] 

MR. HAUGHTON TO MR. MEAGHER 


, the Basterr 
ing qnalitie 


fantasia, ahd disposing the eater to all kinds of exaggeration Mr. Chairman : At this stage of our proceedings, 
md extravagance. The effect of tbe cotton plant . mental, tMs a f te rnoon, l will not attempt to make an elabo- 
rate speech. It seems to me t&t no stronger proof 
jal essay like that of M. Morceau’s “ Du Haschisch et de l' of the degradation into which this nation has fallen, 
AlienaHon Mentate." religiously, could possibly be adduced, than a dc- 

“ Cotton! ’’said a distinguished^speaker in Congress, some fep 8uch a8 we had this morning, from the lips Of 

years ago—“ Cotton! one would think, from the manner in r ( ’. , ,, v, nn 

which gentlemen speak of cotton, that all their concep- our friend Mr. Burlhigh, ot a gathering like this, on 

tions of good were in that one word, cotton; that the desti- this day of the week. The very tact that we are 

oies of this great nation were bound up in cotton; that the put upon trial, and are called upon to plead guilty 

very thread of our fate, which the Parcel are spinning for us, ol , not gu iltv to the charge of infidelity, or Sabbath- 
is, of cotton.’’—Syeccd of Hon. R. C. £m breaking, in gathering together to “ remember those 

: ' in bonds as bound with them,” is a fact utterly con- 

-^- demnatory ef the prevailing religion. And we are 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF HUMANITY gravely to defend ourselves against this imputation, 
TOWARDS SLAVES. made by a people who hold in their hands the New 

- Testament, and read therein, complacently and ap- 

The other day we quoted, from a journal of eon- provingly, the scorching rebuke of Jesus to the Phari- 
siderable circulation and influence in one of the sees, who upbraided him as “not of God,” because 
oldest States of the Union, a protest expressed on the be healed the siok on the Sabbath day! “Are 
brutal language of a slave-driver against the inter- there not six days of the week,” they asked, “ on 

fererice of the law to prevent the inhuman usage of whioh the sick may come to bo healed ? ” So, by 

slaves by their masters. It is gratifying to learn— nearly every religious denomination in the land, it 
wo knew, in fact, already—but it is gratifying to see is asked, “Are there not six days of the week, in 
demonstrated, by honourabls examples, that this is which the cause of the slave may be advocated, • 
not the general feeling at the South. Humanity without desecrating the Lord’s day by an Anti- 
and kindness are, in fact, of no climate, nor oohfined Slavery gathering ? ” la this great city,jl presume, 
to any class or condition. if a verdict of the churches could he taken, in regard 

The Governor of South Carolina, in his late mes- to our being here for such a purpose to-day, we 
sage to the legislature, draws the attention of tho should find almost an unanimous vote recorded 
two Houses to the fact of the helpless condition of against us. We are here to help consummate the 
the black race in their state of servitude, in conse- glorious mission of Jesus on earth, to raise up the 
quence of which the closest ties of nature are often bowed down, to deliver those that are oppressed and 
oruelly severed by their owners. Some imperfect in prison ; yet, we are deseorators of the Sabbath 
regulations, it is true, have been already made to day! One thing is certain. Nature knows nothing 
limit the practice of selling children separately from of holy time. To-day the sun shines as it did yes- 
their mothers; hut these, it seems, are subject to teaday, and as it will to-morrow. All the opera- 
exceptions and conditions which sadly interfere with tions of Nature are uniform through all the days of 
their design. He says : the week. Hence, as many babes will be horn of slave 

“ The code very properly provides that slave chil- mothers to-day as were born yesterday . _ Would to 
dren of tender years shall, at judicial and some other Qod that there was a babbath day on which no slave 
sales, be offered with their mothers, where the defen- could be added to the millions already m bonds . 
dant in execution, &e., is the owner both of the mother But, alas! no less than three hundred new victims 
and children; and that at such sales slaves must be w ;il be born, seized and registered .as property, on 
offered, and, if practicable, sold in families. But it is t b[ s « da y 0 f the Lord,” by those who claim to bal- 
allowable for either of the parties in interest to impair q ow t jje day And we are accused of desecrating it, 
to a great extent, these very salutary enactments. The beoauso we aIe assembled to undo every burden and 
privisions, in my judgment, should be absolute, at least . while those who are performing 

as it respects mothers and children of ten years of age (b . ’ -- k . Q 

and under, and husband and wife, where the latter re- ceremonial worship are the only genuine 

lation is admitted by the owner of the slaves. ‘ Christians ’ m the land ! I here aie 'lifty-two 

“ These are relations whioh moral duty requires us Sabbaths in the year, and on these alone the increase 
to respect, and it can be no violation of policy to con- of the slave population is not less than fiitcen thou- 

I iorm municipal law to good morals. It is universally sand! Put these wretched vicums_ into one sale, 
conceded that slaves are reasonable beings—with the an d all the popular religious worship in the land 
moral feelings, it is true, often obtuse, but susceptible ; n t 0 the other, and that worship will assuredly kick 
of improvement. The husband aud wife generally the beam (applause). 

cherish affection for each other, and the mutual attach- Infidels, are we ? Well, who would d m. 

, ment of mother and child is usually strong The mo- vve are .ujuco * Ywnr*—UTm fcfiat 

ther is not alw .ys a wise counsellor, but Ihe must be recognised otherwise in a D ho that 

I prosumed to be the most constant and sincere the child is honest, manly? hu ™ tl !? e . f J . a? 1 • 

i has. Let, then, the latter enjoy the parental oversight loves his race—would desire for a moment to ) .iss 
during childhood, that it may be better prepared, by current in this blood-stained land as a religious man . 
good principles and industrious habits, to act its part Ho who is willing to be publicly recognised as such, 
afterwards.” ought to hang his head for shame, and hide himself, 

In this passage, it will be perceived that the chief until be is willing to come out and be branded as an 
magistrate of South Carolina touches upon the case “ Infidel.” Why do 1 say this . Because a reh- 
of husband and wife, who are often separated by gibus reputation necessarily implies conformity to 
that great calamity of their condition, the liability popular ideas and usages, and especially abject ser- 
to he sold to distant masters. The wrong is merely vility to the will of the Slave Power; that he who 


•ed people by your silence, or 
eipator in these wrongs. * * 

ter hopes of you, my friend. 11 
i yourself as an American crit 
reedom—freedom for all. You 
e threshold of the temple—you i 
ie interior, and there, in the fai 
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ly, without he (the lecturer) could stand and oe tree (hear, [From the (Dublin) Nation.] vou will distin 

1-wgi™*.*** ESS 

ffJJSS could nbtokta Ur»». H| |P)Wr i u«b«> Ml D “* S “ : 1 “J/ *»«&“ . W0 “ U bleu l.«Mk g ym i So ill., I 

tome enact- infamous slave law passed three years ago, he could to you across the Atlantic ; and, as I desire to sav . for Johu B DiUon t0 do this ; 1 ha . . 0 

manna fvnm be seized in New York as soon as lie landed there, them openly and above board, I shall ask our friend, f or Richard O’Gorman to do this. I hope John Mitchel 
J™ , ,,,™ Before the passing of that law, though a slave was Charles Gavan Duffy, to give tho letter a place in wi n, when he sets his foot on America, prove himself a 
is eitvnav not legally safe in the free States, public opinion the Nation. You read the Nation m your exile. true man.” 

uch as they protected him. The matter was left between the Lasif evening I read again, with renewed pleasure, This is enough. Mr. Haughton has written at 

ng the wife slave-owner and the slave. The law said, H you.may your beautiful expressions of grateful feeling to the i eas t one thousand letters, all to this precise effect; 

and leaving go and catch your slave,” but it did not provide how citizens of Waterford, because of their cordial and an d especially six or seven years ago, while the 
had accom- rt was to be done ; and public opinion being on the affectionate reception Of your wife. Glowing and doomed white slaves of his own country were in the 
hains upon “de of the slave, the master seldom went in opposi- manly feelings, set in richer or more appropriate very crisis of their agony, we well remember that 

mt the hope tion to it. Now if the lecturer were to return to the words, 1 have never perused. When your theme ia4>tii~-worthy gentleman was seized with a paroxysm 

ear). This United States, the man who claimed him (Enoch a high and holy one, your genius enables you to 0 f violent sympathy with the fat negroes of Ame- 
han it really Price) had only to point him out to the officers of carry all hearts with you, and it is little less power- r i 0 a. He was in the midst of the most hideous and 
iay he in his justice, and it became their duty and the duty of ful to lead the multitude when its dictates are less ignominious Slavery that ever deformed the world, 
oe when in the people of New York to arrest him, take him back oommendable. “ Slave-drivers” were living in Eccles street, around 

whom some 1)0 Louis, and place him in the hands of his old This morning I have read your sentiments, ex- his very gates; slaves were crowding the poor-house 
master and master, and this at the expense of the people of pressed in no less fervid language, on a different jails, within sight of him, or dying like dogs, surplus 
’ and sold to New York. theme—on the occasion of an entertainment given slaves that they were, in the charnel-garrets of the 

The buying He went on to say : that law also provided that Ly *e New Jersey Grenadiers, to which you were Liberty. Slaves, we say, with no more rights, social 
es has been the fugitive slave should receive no sympathy what- an invited guest. It is in reference to your expres- or political, than Alabama negroes—the difference 
r, hut hp did ever from the people of the Free States. Supposing sions at that assemblage that I desire now to address being that an Alabama negro is of value to his mas- 
lat very bad that some of you were to take up your residence in you- I differ from you, as I have ever done, as to t er, and that prudent men will actually pay certain 
Slavery, or New York, and that, in walking up Broadway, you the value of physical force for the overthrow of dollars for one, and feed and clothe him j afterwards; 
in to a slave, were to meet me, shake me by the hand, and invite tyranny. I believe a resort to it has ever tended to but the poor white soul was not only of no value to 
ly of the au- me to your home. In the meantime the telegraph rivet the chains of Slavery more tightly, and that, his born owner, but was found to be surplus,” and 
5 to read the is at work ; Enoch Priee is advised that I have ar- m the few instances in the history of our raoe in money was paid to chase him. kill him, make away 
degrades hu- rived, for I am pretty well known in the United which it has seemed to be successful, man’s happi- with him off the faoe of the earth. Mr. Haughton 
the beast a B States, and immediately comes over to look for me. ness has not been increased m reality, or his freedom knew it well; but these poor creatures laboured 
imperatively If Enoch Price cannot find me and could prove that secured through its means; but I do not mean to under two fatal disqualifications for the sympathy of 
; and selling I had remained a night in your house, or partook of argue this point with you at present. Your “voice so benevolent a man—they were white, and they 
!hem States, a single meal at your table, you are liable to a is still for war,” while, “ I must confess, my thoughts were at his own door. His heart was in Africa his 
er is lie edu- penalty of 1,000 (£200), to suffer a year’s imprison- are turned on peaoe.” But I am not about to test tenderness was all dark in its complexion, telescopic 
o is he in the ment, and to pay the sum which Enooh Prioe claimed y° u on principles, but to brmg.you to the bar of in its view. Millions of his own countrymen were 
ording to the for me (hear, hear). Suppose again that you re- pabhc opinion upon your own. perishing, body and soul, in blind and bitter Slavery 

ignorance of sided say in the State of Ohio, through which the You profess to hate Slavery with a deep and in- and barbarism—thousands ot shiploads oi the tooa 
is made by slaves pass on their way to Canada, probably when tense hatred. You profess to love liberty with an that Providence sent to them, were floating off every 
> was seven seated at the fire at 10 o’clock at night, the servant affection so ardent and sincere that, even with all morning to be. consumed by their enemiesi; and the 
! at nineteen would inform you that there was some one at the your eloquence—and it is great—you find yourself cruellest of all slave-drivers stood over them, with 
i them, than door; and on going you benold a woman with a unable to give full utterance to its impressions on scourge and bayonet to see the deed done, 
naster would child in her arms ; and by the light of yonder moon your soul. Your hatred for the one, and your love . Mr. Haughton was a deep political economist, pe- 
him, had he you see the frost upon her forehead, and the tears of the other, induced you to peril your life, and cast sides being a corn-merchant; and we do remember 
he had been trickling down her cheeks, and, in reply to your in- you forth an exile from your native land. Are those that when the Irish people were crying out in pas- 
;st educated quiries, she says that she is a runaway slave. You feelings really rooted in your heart ? or, are they not sionate terror and rage to close the ports, to stop tiro 
little know- know the law, and, however you may sympathize rather the emanations of a distempered patriotism, export of provisions, to bind up the open arteries that 
upon him. with her distress, you dare not take her in. As you which limits your sensibilities, and prevents you poured out their life so fast, this enlightened eman- 
Etev. Edward are reluctantly closing the door upon her, she ira- from being the advocate of universal liberty? I eipator of the human race declined to join in any 
lie old master plores you to give her something for her child. But want you to go into your own soul, and, as an honest such demand, would not interfere with 1 tree-trade, 
ility of arrest if you' give her a single bit of bread for tbe babe, and true man, answer the questions to your own eon- and was even so determined to carry out the g* ea f 
’he reply was the law declares that you shall be fined 1,000 dol- science. I believe if you answer them truly, and gospel of political economy (buying in the cheapest 
as willing to lars, and*shall pay for both those slaves (sensation), then determine to act out your convictions, that market and selling in the dearest), hectored up 
informed his Such is the fugitive slave law—a law, be it remem- there is^no peace for you, no noisy, heartless popu-! corn, hoarded it like gold, always hoping the market 


possible, 
satisfied, 
of slaves. 
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possesses it is a, sycophant, a trimmer, or animated 
by the unnatural spirit of oolourphobia. How is it 
possible, then, for such a roan to be a sincere dis¬ 
ciple of Him who was willing to be “ made of no 
reputation,” and to be accounted as one having a 
devil, in order that he might bless a lost and suffer¬ 
ing race ! Infidels, are we i What religious char¬ 
acter had they whose memory we venerate 1 How 
did the prophets stand in their day and generation 1 
As infidel to the popular religion—assailing, boldly 
and daringly, the holiest institutions, so esteemed— 
saying, “ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of 
Sodom; give ear unto the law of our God, ye people 
of Gomorrah. To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. The new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I can¬ 
not away with. When ye make many prayers, I 
will not hear. Your hands are full of blood. Wash 
you: make you clean 1 ” How did such language 
then sound, do you suppose, in the ears of the 
“ Godly,” falsely so called ! Of course, they were 
the infidels of their times. Yet we are the people 
who venerate their memories, and record as our 
judgment that the true religion was with them, and 
that they who put them to death, ostensibly for the 
glory of God, were animated by a Satanic spirit.-j 
But suppose that the prophets had contented them¬ 
selves with simply extolling Abraham and Moses, 
and conforming to the popular standard of piety— 
would that have been any evidence of their love of 
God or man ! None whatever. 

Why do we love Jesus ! Why do we dwell with 
suoh fondness and delight upon his character 1 He 
was “ despised and rejected of men,” in his day. 
Paul, Peter, and the rest of the Apostles—were they 
regarded as religious men while living I What if 
they had been satisfied with'looking back to the past 
— ' ' roflA y glnrifi arl ! What would 

_-.-^Vauert, in regard totTTe redemption of the 

"world 1 But they purposely eschewed a, reputation 
for piety in their day. Jesus was crucified for no 
othergalleged reason than that he was too wicked to 
live. He waB regarded as a more heinous criminal 
than Barabbas, who was both a thief and a murderer. 
The Apostles were “ pestilent and seditious fellows,” 
“ seeking to turn the world upside down,” “ the filth 
of the earth, and the offscouring of all things.” 
Of course, they had no religious reputation. 

Why is it that we, Protestants, venerate Luther 1 
You know very well that he was branded as a here- 
. tic and an Infidel, and dared to be regarded as such,, 
and that he stood up against all that was popularly 
esteemed as truly religious. And yet, we love him, 
admire him, and proudly refer to him as the great 
champion of Christian liberty, as pertaining to the 
rights of conscience. George Fox, William Penn, 
and Robert Barclay—what were they, and those 
who associated with them ! Were they “ religious ” 
people, and so endorsed in their generation! No ; 
just the reverse. But they did cot shrink from the 
charge of heresy, and were willing to be called “ In- 
del,” for the Truth’s sake. And do we not hallow 
their memories as truly|good men, “of whom the 
world was not worthy ! ” 

In our oountry, how easy it is for a clergyman- 
manufactured according to a particular pattern, and 
also to order—to stand up and say, “ 1 am not 
ashamed of the gospel of-Christ’’—fancying he has 
made out a dear case, in regard to his piety ! He 
is not ashamed of Christ at New Orleans, or Charles¬ 
ton, or Savannah, or anywhere else in this country 
—not he ! And people exclaim—“ What a pious 
saint he is, surely ! ” Pious! What is the quality 
of his piety 1 what the proof of his being in principle 
a good man! Is it to be found in the fact that he 
uses, like a parrot, the words of a book universally 
venerated, and of a faith everywhere embraced ! It 
is an idle pretence, an empty toast. The test which, 
eighteen hundred years ago, was vital and searching 
is now like “ salt which has lost its savour, fit only 
to be cost out, and trodden under foot of men.” 
our day, a popular profession of faith in Christ 
worthless as was thB popular belief in Moses and 
Abraham in the days of Jesus. But when Paul stood 
up and said, “ I am determined to know nothing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ,” 
that was to be sublimely heroic. It meant some¬ 
thing—everything; a willingness to suffer the loss 
of all things for the truth. For who was he of whom 
he thus spoke ! It was of one recently crucified 
between two thieves, and regarded as worse than 
either; of one outlawed by all that was reBpeotable, 
and honourable, and pious. Yet, in the face of per¬ 
secution and death—in the face of “ principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places ” 
—he could courageously exolaim, “ I am determined 


..._, _j, if possible, to effect a greater unanimity 

of sentiment. And yet, before that Convention as¬ 
sembled, the pulpits all over the country denounced 
it as an Infidel Convention, and the religious and 
political prees joined in the outcry. But while you 
and l may not raise a doubt as to the plenary inspi¬ 
ration of the Bible, except to the injury of our char¬ 
acter, the great religious bodies in our country may 
combine to suppress that volume among millions of 
heathenized slaves, and their piety is not t~ 
brought into question, for one moment! 

Let me say one word, in conclusion, in regard to 
this outcry of “ Infidelity." I maintain that, who¬ 
ever raises it, simply on the ground of a difference 
of opinion respecting the Bible, is a man who, if he 
calls himself a Protestant, should get down oh his 
knees, and crawl all the way to Rome, and submis¬ 
sively kiss the great toe of the Pope (cheers). How 
is it possible, among Protestants, for any man to be 
i Infidel! Infidel to what, or to whom! What 
Infidelity ! Who shall oracularly determine what 
is ! Who shall play the Pope ! I differ from an¬ 
other in my interpretation of the Bible, and he calls 
me an Infidel. Very well. He differs from me as 
widely as I do from him—shall I apply to him the 
me invidious epithet! What will be gained by it 
either of us ! The right of private judgment was 
the great distinctive doctrine of the Protestant 
Reformation, and it forever puts an end to Papal 
infallibility. 

In Catholic Europe, a man may be an Infidel, be¬ 
cause the Catholic Church is to judge in all matters 
of faith. But when it comes to Protestantism, the 
right of every man to think, speak and judge for 
himself, is acknowledged to be absolute and para¬ 
mount. The Protestant, therefore, who raises the 
cry of “ Infidel” against another, because he does 
not accept his-views of the Bible, or of religious doc¬ 
trine, is only so in name, but a Romanist in spirit, 
by his assumption of the robes of infallibility (ap¬ 
plause). It is for every man to “ be fully persuaded 
fr- « wn mind." “ go, then, every one of us must 

_30unt of himself to God,” and to nobody else 

the world. 


give a 


o know nothing among voia save Jesiro Christ, and 


non, means nothing 
are ohanged. We ore living in another age, under 
- other ciroumstances, which alter the case entirely. 
Christ is now everywhere honoured and accepted ; 
but, I warn you, it is not the Christ of Judea. No, 
but a slave-holding, slave-driving, slave-breeding, 
and slave-trading Christ; for this nation will have 
no other Christ to reign over it. You see, therefore, 
that a public profession of faith in Christ costs no¬ 
thing, tries nobody, is everywhere respectable, and 
everywhere leads to promotion in the Church and ii 
the Government; and so is good for nothing. 

How many there are who have gone to their 
ohurches, to-day, to perform public worship! But 
theirs is a pro-slavery worship. It consents to the 
enslavement of those three hundred babes, to whom 
I have referred. They can sit down in their richly- 
cushioned pews, and bravely sing martyr songs and 
hymns, as though they were ready to oonfront “ the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” no matter how great 
the odds. Hear them! 

“ MM engage ' 

Still I can smile at Satan’s rage, 

And ftice a frowning world.” 

Now, everybody knows that they cannot face their 
next-door neighbour (great laughter). This is sim¬ 
ply to be in fashion; it is to bo heroic—where there 
is no danger, where the -‘offence of the cross” 
lias ceased. It iB to have the “ form of godliness, 
without the power.” They are oowardly and time¬ 
serving ; and the reason they are not found on the 
side of the slave to-day is, because theirs is a religion 
which goes only “in silver slippers," and cannot 
endure persecution. 

Let me illustrate the point which I wish to impress 
upon your minds, touching a Christian profession in 
this oountry. If I should go over to England, and 
travel from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
claiming, “ I am not ashamed to be known a. 
Abolitionist,” would that be an indication of moral 
courage ! Would it be any test of character. No. 
Why 1 Simply because there is nothing more popu¬ 
lar in England than the Anti-Slavery cause. When 
lrinoe Albert can afford to take the chair at an 
Anti-Slavery meeting in Exeter Hall, and Queen 
Victoria to be a patron of the movement, and all 
classes of the people are loud and hearty in their 
denunciations of Slavery, it is an easy matter to 
make a profession of Anti-Slavery faith; for it is 
saying nothing more than this—“ I am not ashamed 
to stand by the side of Prince Albert; I am not 
ashamed to be with Queen Victoria, and all the 
people of England.” But in this land, where Anti- 
blavery is abhorred, and scouted, and crucified, it 
another matter. Then, everywhere openly to say 

“ X am an Abolitionist! 

I glory in the name, 

Though now by Slavery’s minions hissed. 

And covered o’er with shame 

means something; it is at least prima facie evidence 
that he who thus avows his sentiments is one who 
loves God, and loves his suffering brother man. 

Well, my friends, wo are accused of. Infidelity. 
We cannot be otherwise esteemed, while tliino-s re¬ 
main as they are, and we are true to the right. But 
let us take this for our consolation, as Paul did, “ 1 
is a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment 
and again, It we suffer with Him, we shall also 
reign with Him.” It will all come right in the end. 
, Lo ^ at the “atter, for a moment, in regard to 
the Bible, so much prized, professedly, in our land. 
You know that, among the slave population, that 
book is not allowed to be read. The American 
Lhurch and clergy conspire, systematically and wil¬ 
fully, to deprive thorn of it, though it is able to make 
those who road it “ wise unto salvation.” We are 
here to open the way for the circulation of that book 
so that all who have it not may possess it; and yet,’ 
ST: r ‘ n and , the J who take away the 

““if Infld d 01 ” 1 °i who would'be^rcha^Wian”^ 

Genesis to Revelation® wZ Tvtn^tlyV^ 
spirit of God, and is therefore true! A shortVme 
siuoe, I went to Hartford, to attend a “Bible Con 
vention,” the call setting forth that, inasmuch as a 
fIrd\rtho t Tr 0 W 00n n ° tiDS °P iQions Prevailed, in re- 
S“ d j® the Blb1 ®! ‘‘I 1 P ers on8 interested in the ques- 
tion were re-peotfully invited to come together, eaoh 
one to speak his own thoughts and present his own 


honours Humanity, can honour the Father. His 
beloved Apostle said, “ If a man say, I love G d, 
and hate his brother, he is a liar.” “ Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seetb his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ! ” This, 
friends, is the peculiarity of the religion of Jesus, 
the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity; 
and it is because the Anti-Slavery host are inculcat¬ 
ing obedience to the second command, as that 
which, more than all else, has been neglected in our 
land, that I ding to Anti-Slavery as the true Churoh 
in America. True is it, that in other parts of the 
world, it is now no test to declare one’s self an Abo¬ 
litionist. True is it. as Mr. Garrison so clearly ex¬ 
pressed to us, that, in our country, and in most 
parts of Christendom, there is now no courage re¬ 
quired in declaring one’s self to be a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. But to deolare one’s self to be a brother of I 
the lowest, the most despised in this land, and to 
claim for that brother the inalienable rights of 
humanity, that, indeed, requires still some courage, 
and I therefore honour those who do it. I ask not 
what may be a man’s profession or faith ; I ask not 
what may be a man’s creed or system of theology ; 

I ask only whether he gives unequivocal evidence of 
his fidelity to God, and his love of the Father, by 
his fidelity to the right, and his love of the brethren 
(aplpause), especially his poor brethren. 


SPEECH OP REV. SAMUEL J. MAY, 

DELIVERED AT THE SAME MEETING. 

Mr President : It is hot my intention to detain 
you long with what I have to say. There are others 
here, whom I know you are more desirous to hear 
than myself. I rise, that I may identify myself with 
this cause anew, and with the peculiar feature of 
this cause, which is exhibited before the people of I 
this city to-day. I rise to deolare myself a member | afresh 
of the Anti-Slavery Churoh that meets here to-day 
(applause) ; to declare my belief that it is the true 
Churoh of Christ and of God in America. I am, as 
you know, a minister, yet in tolerably regular stand¬ 
ing with a denomination of some respectability in 
certain portions of our country. It was said yester¬ 
day by our friend from Ohio (Mr. Barker), that he 
had no reputation to lay upon this altar. I have a 
/evy small reputation still remaining, I beliove, which 
I hope you will be so kind as to aooept, as an offer¬ 
ing upon this altar, if it be worth anything (cheers). 

I remember as the best—yes, when I look at it in 
ill its connections and influences upon my life, I re¬ 
gard it as the happiest day of my existence—the 
lay which brought me acquainted with Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. It was at an early day, yes, on the day 
when he commenced his first Anti-Slavery lectures 
in Boston, October, 1830—and never was I more im¬ 
pressed by the religious spirit of any man than I 

-with the religious spirit of him, who has siuoe 

_i so traduced as an enemy of all religion, and an 

Infidel. The first day that 1 spent with him, I well 
remember, was in reading copies of the letters which 
he had written to the prominent ministers of reli¬ 
gion in various parts of our country; not doubting 
then, for a moment, that when he should have spread 
before them the facts that had come to his know¬ 
ledge during his residence in Maryland, and when 
he had explained to them so clearly as he had, the 
claims of the enslaved upon their sympathy and ef¬ 
forts—not doubting that they would at once espouse 
their cause, and be the leaders in the work of their 
redemption. 1 returned to the oity of Boston a few 
months after the commenoement of his work, and I 
shall never forget the expression of disappointment 
with which he met me, and told me that these let- 


lutifltwi Statikrir. 


pecuniary concerns, should he addressed 
Howard Gay, New York. 

Donations to the Treasury of the American Anti-Slavei 


There is a praotice in the Catholio Churoh which, 
rotestant as we are, attracts our sympathy. Any 
iffering, no matter how earthly its character—any 
ibour, however mundane and common place—becomes 
anobled and sanctified if removed from the category 
( oommon duties, and performed as a religious offering. 

it be so with this Annual Bazaar. The prayers and 
lessings interwoven with so many memorials of patient 
fil, the gifts that-enrich it; alike of the high and the 
the happy and the sorrowing, the self-sacrifice 
hat marks every step of its progress, the weariness, 
and anxiety that are its necessary attendants, let 
is it were, cast them all upon the altar of our faith, 
emembering, as we do so, the words, “ To do good and 
lommunicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God 
veil pleased.” 

From the following towns and cities in Great Britain 
krge and valuable donations were received: Liverpool, 
Iristol, Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, London, Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dublin and Cork. 

We had peculiar pleasure in the reception of the 
liverpool Box, as it is the first we have ever received 
fiom that town. The close connection, too, that exists 
between Liverpool and the United States renders it 
dbubly valuable. Probably no town in the United 
Kingdom is so pro-slavery in its sympathies as Liver¬ 
pool, and hence, by help from suoh a quarter, we are 
ire encouraged. We are aware how much we 
the influence of the Rev. Francis Bishop, whose 
travels, a year or two since, in this oountry, contrary 
to the usual experience of English gentlemen, particu- 
lmerican ANTi-SLAVER^jarl v cleravmen, seems hut to have deepened his horror 
iEY A ri°C)^A T RD'!?AY, 1 5?I!W of American Slavery, and oaHed forth his moststrenu- 
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AJVJYUAL MEETIJVG 

MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held at the 
Meiodeon, in Boston, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 25th, 26th and 27th, commencing at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. The friends of the Society in particular, and of the 
Anti-Slavery Cause generally, are desired to be as fully repre¬ 
sented as possible on this occasion, and thus to indicate 
le Stave Power of onr oountry, that its doom is 
sealed—that its absolute and utter annihilation is decreed— 
that the conflict is to be carried on with renewed vigour—and ] 
that the Spirit of Emancipation is one that never grows weary 
or disheartened, but is always confident and elastic, and ever 
prompt to meet the common enemy. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of 
Anti-Slavery Society, FRANCIS JACKSON, Pres. 

Robert F. Wallout, Rec. Sec. 


Twentieth National Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 

The brightness of the year 1854 did not fall without 
its shadows on the community of which we make a part. 
The storms of the 28th and 29th of December, unpre¬ 
cedented in severity for many years, had brought 
to some homes actual bereavement or pecuniary loss, 
to many serious annoyance, inconvenience and anxi¬ 
ety, and to all, that subduing, saddening influence 
which is experienced, however temporarily, when »ny 
“ great outrages of weather ” unsettle the thoughtless 
security as to life and safety that usually pervade the | 
public mind. For several days the mails were stopped, 
and almost all communication with the environs of] 
Boston cut off. When tidings could arrive, and nearly 
every hour brought fresh intelligence of peril, disaster 
or shipwreok, it certainly would not be unnatural if, 
in some minds, the whole colouring of thought assumed 
a graver and more sober hue. This has been the 
with ourselves. The Bazaar of 1853 has closed with 
what we are entitled, in our circumstanoes, to estimate 
brilliant success, the receipts being about four 


had either reoeived no notice at all from these | thousand two hundred dollars. To the minds of] 
” ' most persons, the mention of a Ladies’ Bazaar suggests 

the ideas of a purely gay and festal character, of 
occasion where it is well if the gaiety and festivity do 
not degenerate intoYnere thoughtlessness and frivolity. 


prominent clergymen, or cold repulses. But yet, after 
all, he retained his faith in the ministers and 

ohurches, and his confidence_„ = 

bars in those churohee. It was not, indeed, until 
patience hod almost ceased to be a virtue, and the 


„ — .— oppressed. 

I have not yet abandoned the S|g-tr4f i ,i|.iau.sJ c .b i e.j 
fSife^oui- in my pulpit; but it has always been with 
the explioit avowal of my “ unity!’ (to use a beauti¬ 
ful expression of the Friends’ Society) with William 
Lloyd Garrison; and it is known of all men, who 
know me, that 1 will leave the pulpit when William 
Lloyd Garrison will not be welcomed there as often 
as he will favour us with a visit (loud applause). 
Never shall I maintain my place in what shall be 
called a Christian pulpit except so long as the doc¬ 
trines of Anti-Slavery, the rights of all men, especially 
the rights of those men to whom their rights have 
been so long denied, shall be recognised as a subject 
appropriate for the most earnest discourses which the 
minister, or those whom he may invite to his pulpit, 
can deliver to the people. Such has been my course 
from the beginning; and I rejoice to know that 
there are others, who are still maintaining their 
places in the pulpit, and their fidelity to the slave. 
The pulpit has been a great instrumentality in the 
cause of God and Humanity ; it will yet be a great 
instrumentality. I acknowledge the important ser¬ 
vices of the press ; I recognise the momentous influ¬ 
ence that is flowing forth from the Lyceum, where 
a greater freedom is allowed, if I may so say, than ' 

the pulpit; I shall never cease to speak, in tl_ 

strongest commendation, of the power for good 
which I think is wielded in Anti-Slavery gatherings, 
and in all other assemblies called by true and faith-, 
ful men and women for the especial consideration of 
any great cause, and the advancement of truth on 
the earth. But, still, I oling to the pulpit, in the 
hope that it may yet redeem itself from that thral¬ 
dom into which it has bean brought by the Slave 
Power of our land. I believe that it will yet be re¬ 
deemed, and that ere long the ministers of religion 
shall everywhere bo found as true to the slave 
they are to the deepest convictions of their oi 
souls. 

Sure am I, that no one who was present at the 
formation of the American Anti-Slavery Sooiety, 
whether as a member of the Convention or as a wit¬ 
ness of its proceedings, sure am I, that no one who 
was there failed to be impressed with the deeply re¬ 
ligious spirit that pervaded those who engaged in 
that enterprise; and it has not been the fault ot the 
Abolitionists that they have not retained their con¬ 
nection with the ministers and the ohurches in our 
land. The time is coming when the truth o 
subject will bo told; and it will be seen that .. 
not until we were repulsed again and again, rudely 
repulsed, and covered with every epithet of condem¬ 
nation, that we turned us from the Church of the 
land to the people and to God. In my discourse this 
morning, in the pulpit of that noble brother, who has 
maintained himRelf in this city, as a minister ot re¬ 
ligion, without compromising in the least his fidelity 
to the slave, in the pulpit of William H. Furness, I 
said, as I have often said, and as I say again, that 
if 1 were called upon to quote that passage of Scrip¬ 
ture which, more than any other, sets before us the 
peculiar and distinguishing difference of Christianity 
from all other religions, it would be this: “ If thou 
bring tby gift to the altar, and there ’’—even there, 
when about to engage in what most men account a 
peculiar religious service—“ there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift on the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
True is it, as brother Phillips said, that some of those 
precepts of Christianity, which have been by most 
persons regarded as peculiar to Christ, were uttered 
before; but let me tell my brother they were 
utterei, but not exactly in the connection in which 
Christ placed them. True is it, that Moses and the 
prophets taught, as the first and great command¬ 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ; ” and 
niay also find, in the writings attributed to 
38, the second command, “ Thou shalt love tby 
neighbour as thyself.” But you do not find the two 
commandments placed on the same level of importance. 

It was left for Jesus Christ to show that the second 
command, that which respects our duty to our fellow- 


—- -“O'" *-uo .nu mD inseparable. 

Ihe peculiarity of Christianity is, that it holds up 
benevolence to man as the only unequivocal evidenoe 
of true piety to God. “ Honour the king ”—“ Honour 
great men ”—was a command given of old; given in 
the writings of Moses and the prophets. •• Honour 
all men ” was first given by an Apostle of Christ; 

Honour Humanity ” ; and the teaching of Christ 
is, that he only who honours man—the highest 
manifestation of God upon earth—he only who 


Tunds are devoted 
tentation of the Amerio , Society, we 

work, performed in any but a thoughtless and irre¬ 
sponsible spirit. 

Let us recall for a moment the written records of] 
thought and feeling that accompany the exquisite and 
beautiful donations of which the Bazaar is made up. 
These latter suggest only taste and skill, and elegant] 
leisure, and abundant wealth ; and the looker-on can 
hardly do else than associate such brightness of colour¬ 
ing and harmony of tint with the glow of health and 
happiness. But with these suggestions do the facts 
accord? Far from it. From the homes of aotual 
poverty, from young girls painfully earning their own 
bread, and yet saving something to purchase the mate¬ 
rial that shall be fashioned into the gay clothing, never 
for their own decoration, from chambers of] 
sickness and langour and helpless disease, from Asylums | 
for the Blind, from sohools that Charity has established 
for the help of the wholly indigent—it is from sourc 
like these that very great and valuable assistance 
obtained. True, also, the gifts of the happy and the I 
prosperous are here; also, the glittering ornament that 
has graced many a gay pageant, the exquisite picture, 
which the painter has made real his happiest con¬ 
ception, or reoalled some favourite scene; the admired 
and successful volume, fresh from the hands of its 
author. The minister of religion, the philosopher, the 
artist and the poet have given ns of their best, have 
freely contributed that spiritual and ideal wealth 
whose price is above rubies. But all these gifts, how¬ 
ever diverse their sources, come to us with words of | 
the most a earnest encouragement, with assurance ofj 
exhaustless sympathy, and promises of continued sup¬ 
port. Much of the help thus given by deed and word, 
is sent from other lands. To the moral beauty of the 
contribution, it adds not a little in our eyes that such 
is the case. The fact itself furnishes a most invigora¬ 
ting testimony to the truth of the principles on wbioh 
the Anti-Slavery enterprise is based. By a spontaneous 
conviction, overmastering nationalities and usage, and 
creed and language, men differing, world-wide, 
beside, are labouring together in the promulgation of 
the cardinal doctrine of our Anti-Slavery creed, that 
under no conceivable circumstances can c 
fully hold another as goods and chattels. 


.n right- 


s have barely indicated the sources of the motives 
from and by which the donations to the Bazaar 
obtained. Suffer us, on behalf of theimmediate Man¬ 
agers and promoters of this effort, to assure these gene- 
us donors that they are received in a spirit not wholly 
worthy of the great work to which they are conse¬ 
crated. Our distant friends cannot know the difficulties 
and discouragements that at every step beset suoh 
undertaking as ours. It is the Twentieth Bazaar that 
has just closed. The interest afforded by novelty and 
the spirit of adventure has long since died away. The 
number of Abolitionists in the city which sent baok 
las Sims is necessarily small, and of that small 
number only a few are so situated as to give to the 
Bazaar much earnest and effective labour. Many of 
the Committee do not reside in Boston, and several of) 
3 most efficient members are absent from the oountry. 
Within the last two years, two of those who have 
been co-workers with us almost from the beginning of | 
the conflict have passsed onward to a higher service. 
The example of a long life devoted to deeds of self- 
sacrifioing beneficence, the memory of beauty, genius 
and gifts still more excellent—these are all that remain 


Of the thousand petty toils and wearying annoyances 
and uncongenial duties that attend the Bazaar, we will 
speak. They would be burdensome under any cir¬ 
cumstances, for buying and selling, even when viewed 
as a prelude to getting gain, is not in itself an interest¬ 
ing occupation. Neither do we dwell on the misunder¬ 
standings and misrepresentations and absence of popu¬ 
lar sympathy to which our position exposes us. 

Why, then, do we refer to all this ? Not, certainly, 
for the purpose of discouraging or saddening a single j 
heart that has ever bade us God-speed. 


thatoontributed generously, through the Scotch boxes, it has supplied to our hearts oan never be lost, and as 
Contributions from Reading, Bolton, Leigh, Chelms- to their own souls, it shall in no wise lose its reward . 
ford, Leeds, Nottingham, Maidstone and Sheffield, The contributions of the American Abolitionists ai 


ous efforts for its extinction. 

The Bristol Box included eolleetions from Chelten¬ 
ham, Gloucester, Bridgewater, Bath, Frenchay, Chat¬ 
ham, Southampton, Isle of Wight, Yarmouth and 
Chudleigh. As usual, almost all the artioles 
pretty and well ohosen, and some particularly elegant 
and valuable. This was especially the case in respect 
to the Honiton Lace. A great part of it—and several 
very handsome artioles were reoeived beside those 
tained in the Bristol box—was sold on the very first 
morning the Bazaar opened A very beautiful Honiton 
Lace Pin Cushion, with the word Liberty formed in the 
work, the gift of the lace-maker, was greatly admired, 
and sold readily. The Basket Work was eagerly sought 
for, and, indeed, most of the Bristol artioles found a 
good market. 

Our Newcastle friends have again called us to mind. 
The congregation of the Rev. George Harris, though 
Massachusetts | occup i e( j w ; t i 1 the ereotion of a new church, and un¬ 
usual claims on their charity in consequence of the pre¬ 
valence of oholera in their town, have yet remembered 
those who are forbidden, by law, to worship God ac¬ 
cording to their own consciences, and whose worldly 
estate is such, that a pestilence in their midst is 
esteemed a boon instead of a curse. 

Leeds and Manchester have made their usual gene- 
>us response to our call. All the little objects of 
taste and art, pictures, books, &o., contained in the 
Leeds box, and the Papier Maohe in that from Man¬ 
chester, were much valued. We should return our 
thanks in an especial manner to Mr. Wilson Armistead 
of Leeds, for books and traots that actually reached us. 
We are not the less grateful for a larger and more 
valuable collection whioh it was not our fortune to re¬ 
ceive. The vessel in which they were sent from Glas- 
>w was shipwrecked and the package lost. 

In respect to the very costly and elegant collection 
sent from London by Mrs. Massie, we have to regret 
that it should have arrived so late. Notwithstanding 
utmost exertions, we were unable to obtain the box 
from the Custom House till the evening of the 29 th, and 
the Bazaar closed on the 31st. The very pretty box 
from Cork was displayed at the same time, and the effect 
of their arrival was at onoe evinced in the greatly in¬ 
creased receipts; bat still, as our first two days 
always the best in respect to sales, we could not 
regret that so many valuable and beautiful articlffS 
should have been absent at the opening. It is almost 
ailtY’Ixatmnei^rintfor' ^rerat crmtcuttrSv wrassre 
full and ample lists were a great assistance; but aB 


included in the Edinburgh collection 
Kinross, Milnathorb, Cumrie and Crieff, in that of 
Perth; from Auotherarder and Montrose, in that of 
Glasgow. 

not forget Dublin, which, apart from the 
De La Rue Box, furnished in the judgment of the Com¬ 
mittee the most attractive table with whioh she has ever 
presented us. Beside the usual supply of pretty and 
useful artioles for ladies and children’s wear a very 
handsome Bronze was greatly admired. Fish Soale 
Bracelets and Brooches, very pretty and tasteful, were 
something entirely new. The bog oak ornaments. Sea 
weed baskets and a great variety of toys and small 
artioles, made this box very saleable. Of the De La 
Rue assortment we need say nothing. The mere name 
is sufficient to commend the workmanship to the patron¬ 
age of our public. The friends who contribute to the 
purchase are assured that in no way can they invest their 
money more wisely. Speaking of contributions for this 
fund, a friend writes, “ The most affecting of these is 
J!l-9 1-2 pence from a young Bchool mistress in Water¬ 
ford, made up of shillings, sixpences and half-pence 
contributed by her little pupils and herself.” 

The Dublin box also oontained handsome donations 
from Henry Fearnoombe, of Wolverhampton, England, 
and from various ladies in Clara, Waterford, Wakefield 
and Lyons Mills. 

The Ladies Anti-Slavery Society of Clogher, County 
Tyrone, sent a number of pretty and useful artioles, 
besides a donation in money whieh we shall acknow¬ 
ledge in another place. 

In the multiplicity of cares devolving upon the mana¬ 
gers and saleswomen they hardly find time to suitably 
advertise some of their most valuable property. It is 
owing to this cause, we think, that two valuable works 
presented by R. D. Webb, of Dublin, remain unsold. 
We insert his notes respecting them in hope of still 
finding a purchaser, as, unlike many of our wares, 
these lose nothing by delay. 

Prodhon, Revolutions de Paris, 15 tom. 8. vo. 

Par 1782-93. 

This very curious book is in fact a series of papers on the 
events of the day, published from time to time through these 
five eventful years. It is edited throughout in the 
revolutionary spirit and justifies " *’ 1 

shocking acts of the Terrori"’" 
present to be extremely rare 
-* * l — publication that it mi 


ultra 

_wildest and most 

I believe such a set as the 
from the nature and period 

„„„ r ___m tnat n musL oe so. Although cod 

with booksellers-,--_ r ._. 

This book would be an interesting addition to 

_ _iry. The present copy belonged to the late 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (Ireland), the Right Hon. 
John Dogherty. 

I should mention that the volume was illustrated with cuts 
of a very rude kind, respecting some of the most terrible and 
feroeiona acts of which they treat. 

Marticlis Episrammati. Venet- 

This edition will be found to be particularly described in 
Burnet’s Manuel du Libraire and the prices which it brought 
at various Bales range from sixty francs in the earlier to one 
hundred and five francs for copies more recently sold. With 
the exception of a few of the first leaves which are stained, 
- present copy is in beautiful condition-, being almost ”" 


;aived fro 


Cork, is hardly known in this country, we should have 
been glad had our Cork friends affixed their own 
prices. The magnificent Ottomans in the London box 
were the admiration of all beholders, but we 
able to dispose of-only one. The other has been 
fully reserved for another sale The beautiful Silvered 
Glass also met with its due appreciation and sold 
readily, no specimens so fine having been offered before 
Boston. But the crowning glory of the London con¬ 
tribution were the very exquisite engravings presented 
by Thomas Agnew, Esq., of Manchester. The subjects 
“ The Independents asserting Liberty of Con¬ 
science before the Westminister Assembly, 1644,” and 
The Royal Agricultural Sooiety of England.” In the 
former, most of the faces are portraits which have been 
taken at great expense and trouble from original paint¬ 
ings, and in the latter, the portraits are those of living 
individuals. Both these attraoted very great attention, 
and the first named was purchased by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, as were also the valuable portraits of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, John Dalton, Esq., and Rev. Dr. 
Massie. “The Royal Agricultural Society” will be 
find a ready sale next year, as it would, we 
think, have done this, had it been reoeived in sufficient 
season, as will also the beautiful “ English Lake 
Scenery.” 

To the Rev. Dr. Massie the Bazaar is much indebted 
for a little work very tastefully got up, entitled, 
“ Slavery, the Crime and Curse of America.” A large 
number of copies having been received for gratuitous 
distribution, the Committee have circulated them as 
extensively as was possible, and as far as might be in 
their power, have endeavoured to bring the work before 
3 of members of pro-slavery evangelical 
ohurches (if we may be allowed to depart so far from 
the original meaning of words, as to place them in such 
collocation). 

our Scotch boxes, those from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, arrived in ample season, and having time for 
a very careful and thorough examination, we are’ pre¬ 
pared to speak of their contents in terms of high eulogy. 
The beautiful Embroidered Muslin, Shawls and Scarfs 
of different patterns. Dress Pieces and some very ele- 
it Aprons, are the articles that occur to us on the 
Glasgow table as peculiarly saleable. On the Ediu. 
burgh table, one beautiful Prize Plaid Shawl with 
thistle and shamrock worked upon it, and 
Soarfs of the Murray pattern, were greatly admired. 
Scarfs of this description were in great request, and 
could have sold many more than we did. 

May we take the liberty of in serting here, that a 
handsome Highland Shawl, in which the colours 
simply blue and white, would, at the next Bazaar, find 
a ready purchaser. Suoh an one has been inquired for. 
with praiseworthy perseverance for several years, and 
would gladly, by-and-bye, be able to supply the 
demand. 

grateful to our Edinburgh friends, for 
very good Autographs. Those written particularly 
for the occasion, by the venerable James Montgomery 
ere reoeived with very great pleasure. 

O wing to some unfortunate mistake in Great Britain, 
the abundant and beautiful collection of our Perth 
friends did not reach us till the second week of the 
Bazaar. The box was finally sent to New York instead 
of Boston, and it was only by great exertion on the part 
of Mr. Gay, that it arrived in season. The missing 
box had been waited for with so much anxiety, that il 
appearance was hailed with the utmost delight. The 
abundance, variety and beauty of its contents, fulfilled 
warmest expectations. The Travelling Bags, Tidies 
Affghan Blankets, Croeheted Collars, Book and Flower 
Stands, were highly acceptable. Perhaps here is a fit¬ 
ting place to remark, that no Drawing Room Cushions, 
however beautiful, are so saleable with us as they have 
been. As we are able to furnish beautiful Tidies to ac¬ 
company the Cushions, said Cushions last a most un¬ 
reasonable time, and hence our supply this year some¬ 
what exceeded the demand. 

We must not omit to make mention of many towns 


fresh and clear as if printed last year. It is bound in Russia. 

The other volumes, of a more popular character, ir 
eluded iu Mr. Webb’s donation, sold readily, as di 
many copies of Anti-Slavery poetry, for which we ai 
indebted to the kindness of Miss Ireland, of Belfast. 

But among all the encouraging items of whioh v 
ought now to take note, none are more cheering than 
the tokens of sympathy reoeived from our friends and 
associates in France. Not one of the valuable and 
beautiful donations reoeived from them but comes 
charged with the earnest prayers and benedictions of 
the giver for our cause and its advocates. We entreat 
the Pastor Martin and the Pastor Monod, with their 
families, to receive the assurance of our deep gratitude 
for their valuable contributions. 

To Madame and Monsieur Geoffroy, St. Hilaire, to 
Madame de Tourgueneff, to Madame Brenier, 
Madame de Stael.to Mademoiselle Lecomte, to Madame 
Meynieu, to Mademoiselle Wild and Madame Juiller- 
ant, to Mesdame* Byrne and Power, to Madame de 
Chaune, to Madame Belloc, to the family of the great 
and good Arago in particular, and to others 
deeply interested in our cause, we beg leave to express 
-that sonae oLeratefulobligation which will impel 
of the persecution and violence we are so often obliged 
to witness and to meet, how much do we i 
those friends who give ns, from time to time, to feel the 
consolation of influences so kindly and gracious 
those which come to us from Fr ance ! 

We will not attempt to enumerate the exquisite arti¬ 
oles in China, Bronze, Buhl Ivory and Leather; the 
Pictures, Drawings, Photographs, Toys, and petits ob- 
fils of every variety, that made up the PariB eollection. 
We think the French box, of this year, the most elegant 
and attractive that Mrs. Chapman has ever been able 
to forward. A gift from Mrs. F. G. Shaw, of the wood 
work of Sorento, redolent of olive groves and orange 
bowers, furnished Christmas and New Year’s presents 
that were entirely novel, while Mrs. Follen’s contri¬ 
bution from London was rich in Pictures, Books, and 
the prettiest possible Toys. 

We have alluded to the donations of the absent_ 

bers of our Committee, simply for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that while we are holding out our hands 
whole world for help, we are performing a condition 
essential to securing the aid of others, helping ourselves 
and also “ remembering those in bonds as bound with 
thorn,” as well abroad as at home. 

We now come to the detail of an event, at whioh 
are greatly grieved, and where we are sure all abolition 
hearts will sympathize with us. 

That a heavy pecuniary loss should have been 
tained by a Cause so poor as ours, of course we deeply 
regret, but that is nothing to our sorrow that the most 
unwearied labour and generous devotion of time and 
money should be met with entire failure and disappoint- 
~ent. 

Madame C. B. Hunt, a most earnest friend of the 
slave, resident in Stuttgart, Wurttemberg.not satisfied 
with her own private contribution to his cause, but 
anxious for some public expression of German sympa¬ 
thy, undertook, almost alone, to procure the presenta¬ 
tion of this subject to the public, in connection with 
eolleetions for the Bazaar. Her exertions were very 
ably seconded by Pralat Kapff, a clergyman of high 
standing, who introduced the subject to his congrega¬ 
tion in a very impressive manner. The work was 
highly successful. G.erman artisans contributed arti¬ 
cles and fabries unknown in this country. German 
ladies of rank sent rare articles from their family 
positories. Authors gave their own volumes, i 
artists beautiful views of the Wurttemburg Alps and 
adjacent scenery. Madame H. writes as follows 
would be gratifying to Mrs. Stowe to know that • Uncle 
Tom’had so successfully performed his mission, that 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages your agent, 
unknown foreigner, had for bringing the cause before 
the public, still, from many distant places, as soon 
the Bazaar was pointed out as a means of assisting 
the emancipation of the oppressed, trifles were f( 
warded, some of them evidently from people in very 
humble life. Amongst others, I ought perhaps to men¬ 
tion the way in whioh I reoeived the portraits of the 
Prince and PrinoeBS of Wurttemburg. They must have 
been sent by the donour, Philip Sehmabried of Munc- 
linigen, the day after he had the advertisement, and I 
have no doubt they were iu his eyes the greatest 
ment of his humble dwelling. ‘ Is the sender a frame- 
maker, or has he a shop ? ’ I asked the carrier who 
brought them. * Lord bless you ! he is only a peasant, 
and he took them down from his walls,’ was the answer. 

I only hope they may find a purchaser who will recog¬ 
nise in them the hidden moral Worth that they certainly 
possess, when one calls to mind the value persons of | 
that class set upon such ornaments for their dwell¬ 
ings.” 

This precious box, the object of so much oare and 
industry, and obtained under so many diasdvantages, 
wrecked in the steamer Humboldt, near Halifax. 
This fact supplies the apology for the non-appearance 
the Bazaar of several artioles mentioned in our ad¬ 
vertisements. 

It only remains to ns to proffer to Madame Hunt and 
her coadjutors the assurance of a gratitude proportion¬ 
ate to their exertions. Their labour has been lost to 
the promotion of the Bazaar, lost to the treasury of the 
slave, but the fresh motive to hope and encouragement 


amount about the same as in previous years. Horti¬ 
cultural Hall is so entirely inadequate in size, that we 
can hardly allow our country friends any room far 
separate tables, and this circumstance is naturally 
somewhat discouraging in its tendency. We hope it 
may be in our power to make more ample arrangements 
another year. Several of our most active Ladies’ So¬ 
cieties have chosen to assist us by contributions of 
money rather than articles: -a mode equally useful and 
acceptable. Other towns propose shortly the holding 
of Fairs at home, the proceeds of whioh are to be de¬ 
voted to the Amerioan Society. The greater part 
goods that remain unsold are forwarded to 
those salea Our foreign friends will perceive that 
this arrangement prevents the necessity of any sacri¬ 
fice of merchandise on our part, and much enlarges the 
sphere of our operations. 

We have received, in various ways, valuable assis- 
noe from the following places: Boston, Springfield, 
Milford, Fitchburg, Leicester, Duxbury, Blaokstone, 
Couoord, Salem, Lynn, Fair Haven, Fall River, Dau- 
Roxbury, Cummington, Weymouth, Cambridge, 
West Cambridge, Raynham, Dorchester, Hingham and 
Leominster, of Massaohussetts; Rochester, Troy and 
Staten Island, New York; Portsmouth, Concord, Weare 
and Amherst, New Hampshire; Portland, Maine ; Ran¬ 
dolph, Vermont ; and Brooklyn, Connecticut. 

A great proportion of the articles contributed were 
of a useful character, and the more necessary on that 
account, so many of our foreign importations belong¬ 
ing so entirely to the domain of taste and art. Visitors 
occasionally say, “ It is a pity you have not a larger 
variety of useful and cheap articles.” To suoh we 
would reply, it is almost impossible, with our scanty 
accommodations, to give such goods due promiuenoe; a 
good deal of clothing suitable for charitable purposes 
neoessarily overlooked on the present occasion. 
We propose, another year, if possible, to have the table 
devoted to the sale of particular goods, to have the ar¬ 
ticles so systematically arranged that the business 
bargain and sale may be greatly facilitated. 

We owe special acknowledgment to Rochester, Por 
mouth and Portland, for the very neat and beautifu 
ladies’ work sent from those places. It is very well 
suited to the Boston demand To our Troy friend, we 
return our best thanks for “ needle-work which is 
needle-work,” and which proved eminently profitable 
to the Bazaar. The very tasteful artiole sent by Mrs. 
Howe, of Cambridge, sold at onoe. Among our Ameri- 
objects of taste, we must instance the beautiful 
Lamp Shades made by Mrs. Franois, of Cambridge, 
and Miss Bradford of Duxbury ; the ingenious and 
tasteful Leather Work by Mrs. Bramhall and her 
friends, and the magnificent Bronze Vases presented 
by Dr. Dix. To Mr. John P. Jewett, we are greatly 
obliged for his generous gift of many popular Anti- 
Slavery works. A Herbarium, from Miss Wilbur, of 
lochester, on which great time had been expended, we 
egret to say, was unsold; but we feel not the lesB ob¬ 
liged by the kindness that prompted the gift. We find 
such things are in little demand, people preferring to 
make their own collections. 

i indebted to Picton, Nova Scotia, for a few 
very nioe articles.. 

Mr. Edmund Jackson’s usual gift of twenty-five 
boxes of excellent Soap found, as usual, an immediate 
sale, as did much of the Britannia, Glass and Japaned 
Ware, so generously presented by Messrs Morey & 
Ober, P. F. Slane, Kanes & Johnson, E. N. Cate and 
J. C. Wyman, to whom we would beg leave to return 
ir very sincere thanks. 

We would also proffer them to Messrs. F. A. Sumner 
Co., for theiT loan of china, and to the friends who 
> liberally supplied the refreshment table. The Com¬ 
mittee feel, likewise, that they are again indebted, for 
such kindness and personal assistance as materially 
lightened the burden of their labours, -to Mr. Daniel 
T. Curtis. 

They are also very sensible of the courtesy of the 
It is as a simple act of justice that wo would refer to 
the services of the Rev. Samuel May, Jr., General 
Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Sooiety. Not 
ourselves only, but the whole American Society, are 
his debtors ; it would have been with extreme difficulty 
that the Bazaars of the last two or three years could 
have been held at all had it not been for the most 
generous devotion of time and strength on his part. 

We feel that we have given a very imperfect record 
of the gifts and labour, which have secured to the Ba¬ 
zaar so gratifying a measure of success; bat, in view 
of the difficulty of recalling such a multiplicity of de¬ 
tails, we know that our omissions will be pardoned. 

An unusually large number of visiters and purchas¬ 
ers were in attendance, during the first week ; but on 
the second, the very terrible storm, to which we have 
referred, proved most seriously detrimental. Com¬ 
mencing on the night of the 28th, it continued with un¬ 
abated violence through the next day and night, leaving 
the streets almost impassible and completely preclud¬ 
ing all access to numbers of the oountry friends who 
had postponed their visits till the Bazaar’s second week. 
In the opinion of excellent judges, our receipts were 
diminished not less than $500, by this cause. As the 
Hall had been engaged, and all arrangements made, iu 
prospect of closing on the 31st, it was not thought best 
■to depart from the original intention. 

When we take into account the storm, disappoint¬ 
ments and hindrances, in respect to the arrival of boxes, 
and the absence of the Liberty Bell, whieh ciroum¬ 
stances rendered it inconvenient to issue, and then re¬ 
member that onr reoeipts have exceeded, those of last 
year by $200, we shall have occasion to feel that we 
have great reason for hope and encouragement. 

While money-making is our primary objeot, we yet 
manage to secure collateral results of a very agreeable 
well as useful character. The Bazaar furnishes an 
oocasion, on whioh Anti-Slavery people of all Bhades of 
opinion, the pro-slavery world and the Poco curante, 

- together, and, from the conflict of sentiment 
and exchange of ideas that ensue, it cannot be but that 
good is evolved. Much social enjoyment and muoh 
serious business is compressed into the ten days 
through which the Bazaar continues, and many friends 
from a distance made their annual visit to Boston at 
this season. 

After so long an absence from the scene of her early 
labours, as Mrs. Child’s residence in New York has oc¬ 
casioned, we hailed her presence as a helper with the 
satisfaction. We sympathized with the great 
pleasure she must have experienced in comparing our 
present Bazaar with the first Anti-Slavery Fair, held 
in the December of 1834, entirely by the personal la¬ 
bours and contributions of herself and Mrs. Ellis Gray 
Loring. In every point of view, the reminiscence is full 
of encouragement. 

With very earnest and peculiar emotions of interest, 
the Committee welcomed the presence and sympathy of 
Mrs. Stowe. We are very grateful for the kindness 
with which she plaeed at our disposal the very beautiful 
plate presented her by the friends of the slave in Great 
Britain. Placed in the centre of the Hall, it attracted 
much attention, and, of course, admiration. The letter 
of the Women of England, with its 676,000 signatures, 
placed dose by, bearing ample testimony to the 
universality of the Anti-Slavery spirit in that King- 
its gentle and persuasive words may 
yet fulfil their holy mission. 

One of Cumberworth’s exquisite statuettes in bronze 
was included in the French collection. It represented 
a woman of colour with two white children on her lap. 
Nothing could be more striking and effective than the 
expression of the whole group. Its price was one hun¬ 
dred dollars. Various friends, visiting the Bazaar, 
combined in its purchase and presented it as “ a mark 
of their respect and esteem,” to Mr. Wendell Phillips— 
of these not uniting in all his Anti-Slavery opi- 
, but highly appreciating his personal character 
sntire devotion to the service of that race that 
Cumberworth has so charmingly idealized. 

Here, with thanks and blessings for all who have 
nt ns the help of their word, or deed, or silent sym¬ 
pathy, we would gladly stop. We know that any 
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words of counsel or enoouragement from us are, on high oharaoter, and cannot, we believe, be justly cen- MONEY 

this side the Atlantic, unneeded. The field of confliot sured for any important departure from the great prin- Poceiaed by Mrs. Chdpman in Pi 

and dntv lies eWlv Were „ll other .« hofore eintos of motnol rooneot end tolorotion or »hi„h the therefor the benefit ofth 


and duty lies clearly before ell other eyes as before ciples of mutual respect and toleration on which the 
ours, and on its perplexities or involvements we have members of the Society have bound themselves, in their 
no light that may not be equally shared by all. associated capacity, to proceed. We challenge investi- 

It is not exactly thus with our coadjutors in Great gation on this point, and we beg all parties feeling 
Britain. Private correspondence assures us that there themselves aggrieved to state in the columns of the 
the position of the Society with which the Bazaar stands paper the very words and phrases at which they take 
identified is not wholly apprehended, or even, when umbrage, and not to dwell in generals, 
apprehended, accepted without much reservation and Let us hurriedly present one other consideration 
distrust. By incessant pains and promulgation we have The religious tenets professed by an overwhelming ma¬ 
ll length made men understand, partially, at least, the jority of the churches of the United States, almost 
catholicity and breadth of our platform, that on it men without an exception by the churches in the slavehold- 
and women all nations, and conditions, and creeds, and tog States (leaving Catholics entirely out of the ques- 


MUe Wild. 

Madame Duval, 

Mile De Montgolfier, 

Madame Meynieu, 

Charles P. Hovey, 

Madame Mohl, 

Marcus Spring, 

Miss Mary G. Chapman, 

By A. W. Wcsti 
Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, 

Mrs. G. R. Russell, 

Mrs Wendell Phillips, 

Mrs. Henrietta Sargent, 


of thnewly-married pair suspected us of an intention Mb 
i egpended to p ep @ trate a joke or something worse, we hasten to So mu 
franos offer his explanation, which we hope may be as satis- Anti- 
factoy to all concerned as the marriage was agreeable brief 
to tlqparties and interesting to those who witnessed it. Anti- 


politios, can meet in harmonious action, ignoring for f' 011 ! 
the time all other differences of opinion, and united, so i ncr< 
far as their Anti-Slavery life is concerned, by the re- mem 
cognition of the sin of Slavery, under all circum- use 1 
stances, and the duty, consequently, of its immediate i“ 3 ig 
_ abolition. Charges, grossly injurious and untrue, have ‘ ar to 
been alleged against us. It has been said that, on this and ] 
platform we have brought irrelevant and extraneous feren 
topics, and have endeavoured to make use of the time exist 
and instrumentalities of the Society for the inculcation easy 
of opinions foreign to the objects of our association, than 


on), are those denominat 
icreased temptation to su] 
lembers of those seots lab 
se popular phraseology) ai 
[significant bodies. There 


evangelical. Hence the 
>rt Slavery under which Receive 
r. The liberal sects (to 2 boxes 
small and comparatively 1 box fi 
re only two or three Uni- 1 box ft 


These charges have their foundation either in 
to the great principles that we represent or 
strangest misapprehension. The dominant seel 
country can hardly understand that certain gre 
in their eyes, all-important, doctrines are no i 


n congregations, to our knowledge, south of Mason j 
Jixon’s line. When we take into account the dif- l 
ces of belief in respect to church fellowship that 1 
between orthodox and liberal churches, it is very J 
to see why the latter should find it much easier j 
the former to oo-operate with the Anti-Slavery 2 


MERCHANDISE 

Received for the JVaiional Anti- Slavery B 

1 If hi8 ,-“ toest in the weUare of our elerioal fHeud sha11 and magnanimom 

1 box from Edinburgh, by Mrs Jane Wigham. inolitp him to relieve his embarrasment by answering aeterized. Fora 

2 boxes from London, by Mrs. Massie. the qiestions respecting his age, his family and the undivided attenti 

I box from Bristol, byK. H.^Ws. safety of a controversy with himself, we entreat him to ologe to feel that 

1 box from Leeds, by Joseph Lupton. followour benevolent example by letting the wise and not Ug lengtb) bu 

1 box from Newcastle, by Rev. George Harris. eminently good-natured readers of this journal witness week tbe best re{ 

1 box from Liverpool, by Rev. Francis Bishop a new illustration of the grace and condescension with 

2 Whi0h he . ia ac(m3tome(l “> **»*"* useM knowledge to LucY Ston , e „ 

1 box from Cork, by Miss Jennings. inquiring minds. New York Anti-£ 

1 box from Paris, by Mrs. Chapman Dear Johnson: I want to tell you how glad and uaole on Tuesda 

ox rom ay, y rs. aw. happy, I feel about that poor lecture of mine, which have a full house 

PARCELS Mr. Qaincy has so kindly noticed in the last Standard. 

Received in the Bazaar Boxes, as follows: lam glad that I have given him an occasion for For 

Glasgow. Leeds. “ merriment.” A good laugh is a brave enheartener. THE J 

8 W. L. Garrison. 6 pks. Miss Grew. And I am glad that my speech has been so much more 

f HO W*? 11 t W L° U f&nn potent-and useful than I feared ; hardworking, much W Hinxth eopp 

Letter for Mrs. Stowe. 1 Mrs. Stowe. ' abus^tawj^w^ded Edmund Quincy has laughed ! I be *“ ookm S for 1 

1 J. M. McKim, . am sin#fT I mean no irony. Then, too, I’m so glad oftl sk J> and wlt 

1 Miss Pugh. Bristol. to dnd the proverbially exact memory of “ E. Q.” tes- two 0Tonts have 

i 8. May. Rev. R. C. Waterston. ... . ........ , . ,, T , ,. transcendent infl 

Rev. Theodore Parker. tlf y 1D S that 111 t0 P 103 and P hra9es 1 auooeeded ln of f “ do ® a . b 

Liverpool. Miss Weston. reproducing the “ paragraphs, speeohes, and sermons ” uwuum ' 

Miss Pugh. of “ twenty years ago.” Such was my aim. Is a thing fciie Story of ” u 

Wend.lfphlnt, untrue because it is old ? And, next, I am glad to find, and Pathos of whi 

Miss Weston. Wendell Phillips. . the heart of the i 

Cev. S. H. Winklev. A. W. Weston by the same reliable testimony, that the “ animus m 

my case was far different from the “ animus ” with and alUance “ 

JOHJV MITCHEL. which the same things are usually spoken. Good. Just ^““'of Ih^fir 

_ what I aimed at. To speak a slaveholder’s words and auenoe °‘ ttle tlr 

In the last number of the Citizen, John Mitohel’s truths, without a slaveholder’s passion, prejudice, or more obvious and 
new paper, established here a few weeks ago, the editor selfishness—in a word, his “ animus.” This was my aim. ‘be ‘ a “ er > thougl 
says, “ A Friend asks what the English papers mean “ E. Q,” tells me of my success and it enheartens me. be more cons 

by vitriol." And the editor, the John Mitchel aforsaid. Then, too, there was nothing new in my speech, nothing It is about ay. 

proceeds to answer his correspondent by informing “original.” Good! again. My “ common-places were partisan connect 
him, that in Paris and Berlin, in 1848, some women earnest and well-meant!” Why, Johnson, that’s just narrow precinct: 
from the windows “ judiciously ” and with “ wholesome what I tried to do. These “common-places” are ground of politic 


be asserted as truths on our platform, except incident- One is bound I 
ally, than are the converse propositions. Their mem- communicants 
bersoan enforce and illustrate Anti-Slavery truth in cultythatanc 
whatever way they please; but if smaller and more less be be pre 
heretical bodies represented in our councils choose to out a “ d being 
use the same liberty, by speaking in their own theo- nounce as apoE 
logical tongue, the Society holds itself responsible for bolding very 
neither. It does not forbid the believer in endless towship, have 
punishment to urge repentance on slaveholders and untrue to the i 


inmity Society. The theory of the one sect is that the churci 
n the is a sooiety of good men (of the regenerate); of tb 
of the other, that it is a sooiety of men seeking to becom 
:, and, such. With the one party, the sacrament is a seal o 
ore to their acceptance ; with the other, only a means of grace 
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ind to defend the personal Christianity of 


in cnlty that an orthodox wan finds in acting with us, un- 
ire less he be prepared to take the great step of coming 
t 0 out and being separate from churches which we de- 
io- nounce as apostate. The Unitarians and Umversalists, 
f nr holding very different views in regard to church fel- 


fashion and commerce 
lat their temptations 


pro-slavery men, by all the motives drawn from his own and worldly considerations that their temptations 
tremendous creed, neither has it aught to objeot when arise. 

the preacher of universal salvation enforces the same We have said this to show that it is not from any 
repentance by alluding to the mercies that will, as he sympathy existing between the Anti-Slavery Society 
thinks, be extended to all. It is vulgarly said, “ it and any one sect more than another, that so many of 
takes all sorts of people to make a world.” It takes all its prominet members and agents are either members of 
sorts of Seots, and creeds, and parties, to make up a the liberal seot or belong to none at all. 
pro-slavery world, and hence, when we rally for the To remedy this evil in the eyes of the evangelical 
slave’s liberation, common sense calls on us to unite all Anti-Slavery churches of Great Britain, we would re¬ 
sects, and creeds, and parties in au Anti-Slavery fel- spectfully urge it upon them to care not for the here- 
~"*fbwship. To make their arguments and appeals effec- sies of a portion of the Abolitionists of this country, 
tive, people must necessarily use such as are real and but to concern themselves energetically and at once 
influential to their own convictions ; but if the slave’s with that practical infidelity which is sapping the foun- 
redemption be not their end, but simply the inculcation Nation of every orthodox seot in the oouutry. Chris- 
of their own theories on other subjects, be such theo- tianity and slaveholding cannot exist together. Anti- 
ries right or wrong, then are the parties thus offending Slavery as is the public sentiment of Great Britain, it 
guilty of great and highly blamable dishonesty.— must rise infinitely higher before it can tell upon the 
Against such, the Sooiety guards itself as effectually as churches of this country. Au apostate Abolitionist 
a liberal interpretation of parliamentary rules will from the pulpits of Boston, fresh from the defence of 
admit. We believe no sooiety, of so entirely popular a the Fugitive Slave Law, is welcome to the Anti-Slavery 
character, ever sinned less in respect to extraneous pulpits par excellence of Great Britain. Suoh Anti- 
topics. • Slavery as this oan never accomplish the work. 

But another objection is presented, where the diffi- The exclusion of Dr. Prime from the platform of the 
culty, intrinsio in the nature of the case, is, of course, British Bible Society was a triumph of Anti-Slavery 
more perplexing, and far less eagy of solution. The principle, but the rarity of such an event was shown 
enemies of the American Anti-Slavery Sooiety have by the strong feeling with which it was received by the 
changed their ground. It is not an Infidel Society, say religious public of this country, who really seemed to 
they, but a Society that has a great many Infidels in it. think It a eause for war between the two nations. We 
To look at this matter fairly requires a wider view again repeat it is for the ohurches of Great Britain to 
than many of our British friends are able to take, take strong and effective action on this subject, and that 

own vitality, which 


uspeoted us of an intention Mb. Beecher’s Lecture.— The pre-ocoupation of mise of its perusal, or carry it to their friends as they 
5thing worse, we hasten to So much of our space by the Report of the National would a new poem or a sprightly novel, 
i we hope may be as satis- Anti-Slavery Bazaar leaves us room to notice only in Suoh a journal as this, with its wide andgrowing influ- 
he marriage was agreeable brief terms the lecture (the sixth in the New York enoe, in itself an institution, is row fully and avowedly 
; to those who witnessed it. Anti-Slavery Society’s Course), delivered at the Taber- committed to the Anti-Slavery eause, It has made 

. nacle, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Henry Ward hostility to American Slavery one of the main planks 

ROMAS K. BEECHER. Beecher. From a man who is recognised as holding in its platform. It has opened its columns to the full 
— a high rank among the most fearless aad eloquent discussion of the subject. It has given fraternal greet- 

ig letter having left us at cbamp i ong 0 f Freedom it was natural to expect much ; ings to the scarred veterans of the Anti-Slaverv war- 
ibert’either to forward it to E. Q. for his private edi- and the crowded audience, waiting eagearly for the fare. It has chronicled the history and noted the pro- 
icatiQ or to publish it, as we might think best, we 3peaker ’ s appearance, and cheering exultantly as he gress of Anti-Slavery in the country with heartiest 
inhe^atingly decide not to permit onr Corresponding gtepped upon tbe platform, showed that much was ex- interest and sympathy. It has Brut over the whole 
Iditoi to monopolize its contents. If our distinguished peoted We state only the simple truth when we say, laud, upon the hundred thousand wings of its press, 
Lssocste is to have the privilege of a laugh, we insist {[ )( . anticipations and the hopes of Mr. Beecher’s the fervid oratory and noble literature of reform. Its 
pon »ia sharing the cachinnatory pleasure with the \yarinest admirers were fully realized in the masterly own editorial columns have contained more decided 
eades of the Standard, for whose amusement and de- gras p 0 f g rea t principles, the power of argument and Anti-Slavery articles than can be found in ihe average 
ictatiu be, no less than ourselves, is bound to cater, eloquence, the sharp yet genial wit, and the catholic of papers devoted exclusively to abolition. Iis warfare 
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New York Anti-Slavery Sooiety 
tell you how glad and Qaclej on Tuesday 

evening nex 

lecture of mine, which haye a full bouse. 


5, much While the opponents of Slavery in this country have jyj r Q ree i ey as 
bed! I been looking for omens of success, chiefly lathe peliti- TOte with t be 
so glad 0ftl sk y> and with anything but encouraging results, Tribune will fll 
Q.” tes- two eTonts have occurred, iu another department, of (j err ; t g m j tb a8 
seded in transcendent influence upon the progress of the cause but 1 win . 
rmons ” ot freedom ' The one is the delineation of Slavery in neyer again star 
a thing tbe ^tory of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the truthfulness on<j0 ^ Polit 
j and pathos of which have arrested the eye, and touched ., ' . 

to hud, * ,, , . , . very idea of whn 

tus ” in the heart of tlle world - Tbe other is the co-operation 
” with aud alliance of the New York Tribune, iu ability and * eF ’ W a ^ Ve J 


was tions and concessions to its constitutional charaoter. 
;6 xt It has not spent itself in discussing its shifting and 
temporary issues, but it has attacked Slavery boldly, 
and criticised it closely upon the original Garrisonian 
tbe theory: “ Slavery is in itself wrong, and should there- 
3er _ fore be immediately abolished.” Within the last year, 
na y Mr. Greeley has explicitly and emphatically denied the 
eonstitutionality of the slave system, in an article of 
great ability and 3 originality, a position to which Mr. 
Mr. Giddings, and, if I mistake not, Messrs. Hale, 
Sumner and Chase, and the great bulk of the Free Soil 
party, are yet to come. I do not mean to predict that 
lave Mr. Greeley, as a private citizen, will cease to cast his 
vote with the Whig party,'iuu Lii'iL 1 1 

1 ts ’ Tribune will flaunt the names of John P. Hale w _ 
0 Gerrit Smith as its next candidates for the Presidency, 
IU8B but I will predict that the New York Tribune can 
^ ln never again stand in the relation to the Whig party it 
ihed ° nC0 T > °Ii tica I combinations may be formed, the 

tion T8ry ’ daa w bioh we might now deprecate ; but, here- 
and a ^ ter ’ whatever political attitude the Tribune assumes, 
the great Anti-Slavery public will be sure to assume 


effect,” sprinkled the advancing soldiery with vitriol, usually spoken with a bad animus, and I was trying to 
whioh fact was stated at the time, in John Mitchel’s say them with a good animus, and it pleases me to’ 
paper, the United Irishman, with hearty approval, think that, in E. Q.’s esteem, I succeeded, for I could 
“ Bless your innocent heart! ” he adds to this explana- not ask a more competent judge in the premises. 


words aud . “ '.7 , We have two pledges of its fidelity, the one its ow 

eiiidica nr more obvious and better appreciated. The influence of , ^ , , , „ . 

ejuuice, or . . ..... , character, the other the oharaoter of its supporters 

tas my aim. ‘“ter, though for the most part yet to be developed, wh ^ Mr Qr honourabl dia ^ Tad tb 
>artenq mo will be more consequential and decisive. .. , ,. . . , , „ T ,. 

J ° connections between nis journal and the Wings, b 

ch, nothing It is about a year since the Tribune repudiated its raised the Tribune into a 8phere 0 f influence as sat 
places were partisan connections, and made its hegira from the from diotatiojl ag it is from competition. It seeme 
that’s just narrow precincts of Whigism , to the high vantage never before t0 have oce ured to our American states 
aces ” are ground of political independence. It had earnestly men that ev tion of litios could be discusse , 


advooated the nomination of Gen. t: 
dency, because he was the only cam 
the base schemes of the slaveholdet 
mination was made, accompanied wi 


American states- 

enaence. it naa earnestly meQ that every question of politics could be discussed 
of Geu. Scott to the Presi- ; n a oom pletely independent position, and that a man 
only candidate unpledged to endowed w ;th eloquence, genius, patriotism and phil- 
aveholders. When that no- aat hropy could affect public opinion with a hundred 
panied with the adoption of a fold more force wheQ unpledged to the policy and un . 
late was carefully pledged— amenable to the discipline of a party. More than this, 
loralized both party and can- by tb ; 3 0 h aD ge ot position he elevated journalism itself 
tad strenuously remonstrated and gaya u new power> aa an eDgine of controlling 
il alike both to charaoter and popalar thoughfc Hereafter we shall not see the ludi- 
ive indignation at it will long croua gpeetac i e 0 f tbe i ess controlling the greater, the 
the leading inoidents of the oart dragg ; ng tbe horse, the huckster of the oaucus 
conscience 1 equired to give turn j ng coppers for a candidate and then making re ■ 
wi mg to have hia honour q u j BitioI1 upon guc h talents as are employed in the pub- 
: did repress h.s contempt for U(J j()urnalg &r the neeessar y quaat um of eloquence, 
is party at Baltimore, and, 0 b aracfcer ^4 moral estimation to get bim elected. 


Their own agitation for the abolition of West India speedily. It is necessary t 


Slavery offers nothing analogous to the state of things must speedily perish before the blighting influence of 
that has obtained tor the last twenty years in this pro-Slavery fellowship, “ What communion hath 
country. No institutions, either civil or ecclesiastical, light with darkness, and what concord hath Christ 
were in the least affected in Great Britain by the abo- w ith Belial i ” 

litlon of West India Slavery. Half a dozen other ques- We will add a few words more on the general ques¬ 
tions—questions, too, religious rather than political— tion, and close a paper already too long, 
have involved important modifications of what may be The intellect of the civilized world is convinced as to 
called the institutions of the country. The Trinitarian the enormity of the system we are attacking. A new 
controversy, the Papal aggression (so Called), the dis- and unique mode of defence is beginning to obtain in 
ruprioa of the National Church of Scotland, afford in- some quarters. The sins aud sufferings of Slavery are 
stances of our meaning. But West India emancipation oonceded, but Abolitionists are urged to patience, by 
did not go down to the very marrow of things, as do what consideration th^k you ? because God is patient 

moneyetPlnferest, and too great credit cannot be tient because He is eternal” says St. Augus 
awarded to the British Abolitionists. But, we repeat, \y e must confess that to speak of the 1 
their situation differed very widely from ours. The Governor of all things, the self-existent and 
Constitution of our country, as expounded by its “ whose Kingdom is where time and spaei 
authorized interpreters, has pro vided, by the most oare- whose methods and sovereignty are in so man 


tion, “ Vitriol is nothing. If there had been, as there Isa truthless true for being common-place ? and policy to whioh the candidate was carefully pledged— 
ought to have been, an insurrection in Dublin, in 1848, may I never say a “ good thing” because some one has a policy whioh utterly demoralized both party and oau- 
and if the women in the upper stories could have rained said it before ? Tell Mr. Quincy that we are over- didate-Mr. Greeley, who had strenuously remonstrated 
hell-fire upon the enemies of their country, they would run with men here in New York who are straining against that policy, as fatal alike both to charaoter and 
have watered the revolutionary garden till it blossomed after originality, oddity, and notoriety, rather than success, and whose impulsive indignation at it will long 
like the rose.” after usefulness and truth. Tell him that half of our & 8 remembered as one of the leading inoidents of the 

Anything, John Mitohel thinks, is fair in war.— lectures are mere squibs and rockets; that this com- campaign, was not in good consoienoe required to give 
“ Everything that will either kill, hurt, burn or blast munity is dying for want of a steady supply of intel- “ bls support. But, not willing to have bis honour 
an enemy is good.” He is a regular fire-eater, this lectual aud moral daylight—in the shape of plain, coloured by a suspicion, he did repress his contempt for 
terrible Irishman. His very oaths, we doubt not, are, practical, common-place truisms. the fatuou3 servility of his party at Baltimore, and, 

like Bob Acres’, redolent of gunpowder, and crack like a Stop! “ Let me at him.” I wont send messages—I’ll with an earnestness and zeal that rebuked the treaoh- 
pistol-shot. His knit eyebrows, and gleaming eyes put speak right to him. erous coolness of those who had forced this base policy 

Spruce Street in a panic whenever he issues from his Mr. Quincy ! I never hope to be original. Do you ? u P on “> e Convention, entered into tbe thickest of the 
office ; and the poor devils who print the Citizen thank Least of all do 1 expect to be or to seem original when conflict. Once more his stirring voice was heard at the 
mercy every night that their lives are spared another speaking Anti-Slavery before an Anti-Slavery Society. h0ad of the forlorQ colnmns of the Whig army, cheer- 
day. We pray God he may never come into Nassau st„ And superlatively least of all, when I address an au- in 8 on the true alld denouncing the treacherous. Once 


sart and learn how “ melted lead, red-hot Society.” You can talk Anti-Slavery, and every sen- thought and genius, rolled its broad folds like a bann 


sand, everything that could penetrate the joints of 
men’s armour and cause them all varieties of terrible 
agony,” were once a common defence, and ought to be 
again. Our revolutionary fathers used to pray to be 
delivered from Lord North, the Pope and the Devil, so 
we should add to our prayer book—from John Mit¬ 
chel, Francis Meagher, and all other vitriolic pa¬ 
triots, Good Lord deliver us ! It would be useless to 
deny that we are in a dangerous neighbourhood, 


tence will be a fact, or the logical powder to propel the u P on Ul ° breeze - 1“ fac t, upon Mr. Greeley fell the 
bullet-fact that comes just after. And every shot tells, whole brunt of the last presidential battle. Both 
No man can gainsay you. Any man can resist you. friends and foes united to award him honours of leader- 
You profess Anti- Slavery. I do not. It is your call- 3hl P 5 the form0 r accusing him of deceiving them by 
mg. It is not mine. It is an honest, nay, a Divine his to ° sanguine hopes, the latter of ruining them by 
calling, whioh you and your compeers have obeyed. his odious a “ d ill-starred connections. Though shorn 
God bless you aud keep you to the end. Yet I have of a11 his moral strength, aud bound hand and foot by 
ohosen another. To me another voice has come. And the ropes of the Compromise, he was Sampson 
mark toy Word. If you ever desert the sublime posi- 9till i and bu ‘ for the ooldaeas and 3ecr0t ho3tiu ‘y ° f 
f hone; and I tion wMch^ouhaveso nobly won, and so long occupied aiUo = 1 t0 wUo8aaounsel3 bad deferrad > 

as the Daniels, the Jonahs, and the Jeremiahs of l> a ve won for them a victory. But the election of, 1852 


Dublin, Slievegamm 

in ’48, and as these____ --WB..- . _ mor(J Ml3aiaJ iIluid mut m j tm#, wm draw nacic to bo 

sorted, in those trying times, to neither vitriol, melted seoution, till you have become as accurate as the aeeus- ° f , .. ... . .. . ' the tool and pack-horse of scurvy, scheming politicians, 

lead, hot sand, or any other arms whatsoever, that they ing angel aud as relentless ; if you ever desert it, may ^ ha4 oontnv ® d i 3 to believe in human reprobation aud total depravity, 

may be of that race of Irishmen who, if novelists and the whole world rise up aud howl upon you aa coward a g faitufal “ Inr J hi nl?'T . d t3 ’' All hail, then, the accession of the New York Tribune 

dramatists think truth, were not uncommon characters prophets—-renegades ; may some deep oblivion swallow ... . ° u ° brav0l y m tlia trenches, advancing cause of freedom ' _t * 

in England iu the last century. There is great com- you! and may you never know deliverance. It is no r8SI8tan0e * as a ™ lab >®- But as soon as ^ * 

fprt in this thought, at least, though perhaps we ought light thing to be put in charge of such messages, as e S f 1 ^ e ai1 ? < * US . t c ^ ear ®^ ^ rom ten * marjrxed, 

not to rely much upon it. God has taught you and yours to speak, and which you dered his reai g nafcion and retired from the war. Leonakd-Skbeane.—O n Sunday eveniDg, Jan. 8, by Rev. 

Vitriol, hot lead, and the rest of them, at any rate, have spoken thus far with neither fear nor favour. The influence of the New Fork Tribune, too, upon Eiizabeth^keMne°b’oth o?this'city lm ** Leouald to ® - 

are evidently John Mitchel’s weapons of moral warfare, But, on the other hand, if I could, or if I ever do, whatever opinion or movement it may see fit to aid can ’ 

for the truth of this assertion we refer our readers to make such a speech as it is your duty and your glory scarcely be over-estimated. The extent of its pecu- 

the first page of this week’s Standard. Any means to make; if I should ever utter words immortal, such niary and mental resources, the completeness of its _ 

are honourable, he thinks, against your enemies ; and a3 Phillips, Garrison and Theodore Parker have organization, the distinguished ability of its editorial Haworth Wetherald.—I t is our painful duty to record, 

as a converse proposition, any means, no matter what, spoken a score of times ; by that very speech account department, the high-toned ambition that stimulates ^^ e ^ d ^®^ 8 a Me 0 memberS d tlm*^e<mti^^ra^ttee of 
are equally honourable to gain friends, or to please me a traitor to my principles, a rShegade from my pro- writers and correspondents to offer to its searching the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Sooiety. Haworth Wetherald 
them when gained. The vials of his wrath—the figure fession and an apostate from Christ. oriticism nothing but the very best, and, above all, the dl e ed ‘ he ^the^cordto^Seoreto 'rf Ui^Penns' 1 ! ntoa 

is unusually appropriate, considering the liquid he I am not familiar with the history of Dr. Channing’s peculiar attachment which subsists betwixt the editors Anti-Slavery Society, which S office he ‘fSled , during years, he 
most loves—are poured out upon our poor friend James Anti-Slavery progress and views. Hike, however, the aud lts half million readers, give to that journal a pres- y“ a ^f U ^ aa ° b a £ 0 * 8 

Haughton without stint. It will roll off from his hel- term “ emulsions,” which I have often heard used iu tl 8® far superior to that of any organ of our national g“i e ?y with whom he laboured tong and faithfully Craning 
met, we think, without hurting a hair of his head, and describing his sermons and essays on Slavery. It administrations, and equal, if not superior, to that of their high esteem by his purity of heart, and tideiity of life, 
suoh lead and sand as Mitchel throws will find no open seems a favourite term with others beside yourself. I the London Times, the organ of the commercial and H< Ever reserved 1 and'^odesUu femeaiiour, quieran^geotle 
joiuts in Haughton’e armour. The friend of Daniel like it. If I apprehend it rightly, it means a soft, conservative interests of Europe. m^spn-it, 

O’Connell, and the co-worker of Eather Mathew, whose milky liniment, designed to soothe irritation and allay One page of the Daily and the whole of the Semi- testimony^ to the beauty aud excellence of his character, 

whole life is in evidence of how much and wisely he inflammation. And if Dr. Channing began with this Weekly Tribune is made up of reading matter, fur- was to^the^ trying^ emergencies of the 

loves his country and his countrymen, will not, where spirit and saw cause afterwards to forsake it, then I nished almost exclusively by its editors, correspondents ^fegiance to t^highest^rtociplLofretorm.'^Th.e'daily life 
he is known, be injured by such missiles as these. That prefer his former to his latter effirts. Mr. Quinoy ! I and reporters. If published in book form, this would of such a man is a constant benefit ^to any community, and 
James Haughton is, and always has been, an Abolition- designed my recent lecture as an emulsion. Audi be a daily issue of a work of one hundred and fifty prevaSjand^orM strength stoa^il/to^Lfet^so rare! 9> 
list, as “ John Mitohel charges,” is true. That James very much crave the charaoter and the reputation of pages of a duodecimo volume. Of course the contents dll8 f td ^ m t b er8 Th y ot bis ^ .* fitflag close to bis 
Haughton was not an advocate of armed revolution in an emulsive speaker. To every adulterous woman, or of such a copious publication must be too various for was^ornewitli perfLtTiifnation l to r hiif Heavenly S Father’s 
’48, and was not, like John Mitohel, transported-not slaveholding man, “ taken in the aet ” aud rushed hotly particular description. Daring the past year they will; no murmur of impatience disturbed thet calmness of his 


evolution of ma J 
aferring that dratr 


therefore, in some sense, based upon it. Having no it is the duty of His creatures to look with patience on la Eugtouu in 
national ecclesiastical establishment, we cannot affirm sesnes of wrong and outrage which they could not con- ‘ or ‘ tbl 

the same of the American Church, in the eame absolute template patiently as borne for one day by themselves, no ‘ ‘° re ‘y mu 
and positive sense, that wo do of the State; and yet it i 3 a species of cant the impiety of which is equalled Vitriol, hot 
is virtually and actually E. The voters and the church only by its inhumanity. are evidently . 

members are the same persons. The men who vote for With the heart of the nation colder aud harder than * be ‘ rutb 1 
the Fugitive Slave Bill on a week day, and avow them- marb i e , and a mere handful of men awake to the Slave’s tbe first page 
selves ready to carry out its requirements, are the terrible wrongs and striving to create some sympathy are b ° n0arab ' 
same men who sit down at the Lord’s table on Sunday. for them> this miserable talk of patience and of judicial 83 8 conTerae 
To abolish Slavery, under suoh circumstances, is calmness iu summing Up the arguments on all sides of are 0< l ua J 
tantamount to a revolution. True, the Abolitionists the question, and of scientific surveys of the whole field ‘ bem wben 6 a 
pray and labour that it may be a bloodless one; but of confliot, appears to us extremely out of place. 18 anusua J 

just so far as their weapons are spiritual, just iu pro- It ig good to be always zealoua i y affeote d in a good “° St !°. Ve8_ ! 
portion as their warfare lies in the realm of ideas, will tbing>> . is a maxim eminently safe to follow. The best , g ‘;“ W1 ‘ 
be the amount of the evil with which our foreign ata nd.pomt from which to consider this question is that ’*,1 
friends find fault, aud whioh we are called upon to eor- wh5oh * he slave oocupieg . We can but imperfectly ap . 3Uoh lead a “ d 
rect. This it is out of our power, in any direct way, to proaob t 0 t bati bu t perplexities become easy of solution 8 a 
accomplish. Inwoven as Slavery is with every institu- in proportion ag we do 90 . If .. we wiU tmt remember ^ 0 ““ e .7 “] 
tion of the country, the earnest discussion of its aboli- how much educati(m and temperament and the provi- , . 

tion must always of necessity eonnebt itself with a par- d<jntial arrangement3 of life httTe bad to do with the * ove3 bls °°“ 
allel discussion of the great doctrines underlying the formati6n of 

our most cherished opinions we shall be 8 13 8 ° Wn ’ 
whole civil and ecclesiastical fabric. We repeat, that better ^ t0 exerciae tbe virtua 0 f a perfect toleration. Jam8S Haugh 
this is not the fault of the Anti-Slavery Society, hut We mean b thig tho al i owance of the same rights to lat> 88 “ Johl1 
something inherent in the nature of the case. Hence otherg in matterg of religion tbat we 0 i aim for ourselves. Haugbt0 ' 1 wa 
R is that the Abolitionists have looked se carefully to Thia gentim9at ig easUy a3Sen ted to, but covers a great ’ 48 > aad was 
their fouudat«ou prtne.ples, the sinf ulness of Slavery deal of ground It implieg that an indiTidual hag a for what he d 
under all circumstances, the duty of its abolition at perfeot right nQt oaly tQ believ0 but to teach aud pro- othera t0 d °- 
all hazards. It m in no rash or thoughtless spirit that mu] te a3 earnestly aa he pleases whatever he thinks al80 ' u Bu ‘ wl 
they have laitated opmioas that have convulsed, and , , , ,. , , , , , and which is 

are destined still more mightily to shake, this whole ‘ rU6 ’ K d ° 83 n0t US t0 r8ad ° r t0 h8ar> ‘° f g ‘ T8 tied against I 
m . . . ,. , , . him one sixpence of out money nor one hour of our ® _ _. 

nation. True, they began in ignorance whither their . , / . ., .. . , , ,, charges of hi 

path might lead, ignorant of aimost everything hut tlm8 ’ ° r ‘° be ° tll8rW,Se tha “ B ° rry that * e hold8 0 P'“- famiae , we ha 
that it is safe to do right, safe for the State, safe for the ions we oon8ider UQtrue ' Farther tUan thls an enllght ; falsehood of 5 
k Church safe for one’s own annl ened toleration forbids us to go. Earnest rebuke and „ , . 


may be of that race of Irishmen who, 
dramatists think truth, were not uncot 
in England in the last eentury. Thei 
fort in this thought, at least, though p 


: any where else in Ireland, m 
who talk so dreadfully re- pc 
es, to neither vitriol, melted se 
r arms whatsoever, that they in 


itriol, hot lead, and the rest of them, at any 
evidently John Mitchel's weapons of moral ws 
the truth of this assertion we refer our read 
first page of this week’s Standard. Any 
honourable, he thinks, against your enemies 
1 converse proposition, any means, no matter 
equally honourable to gain friends, or to 


them when gained. The vials of his wrath—the figure fession and an apostate froi 
is unusually appropriate, considering the liquid he I am not familiar with tb 
most loves—are poured out upon our poor friend James Anti-Siavery progress and 
Haughton without stint. It will roll off from his hel- term " emnlsio: 
met, we think, without hurting a hair of his head, and describing his 
such lead and sand as Mitohel throws will find no open seems a favour: 


t, like John Mitohel, transported— 


and .tion which you haveso nofciy wou, aud so long occupied 
in in as the Daniels, the Jonahs, and the Jeremiahs of 
land, unanswerable warning, rebuke, and denunciation—a 
r re- position for which God has educated you by much per- 
elted secution, till you have become as accurate as the accus- 
they ing angel and as relentless ; if you ever desert it, may 
: and the whole world rise up and howl upon you as coward 
ctere prophets—renegades ; may some deep oblivion swallow 
com- you, and may you never know deliverance. It is no 
night light thing to be put in charge of suoh messages, as 
God has taught you and yours to speak, aud which you 
rate, have spoken thus far with neither fear nor favour, 
■fare, But, on the other hand, if I could, or if I ever do, 
T3 to make such a speech as it is your duty and your glory 
leans to make; if I should ever utter words immortal, suoh 
; and as Phillips, Garrison and Theodore Parker have 
what, , spokes a score of times ; by that very* speech account 
(lease me a traitor to my principles, a renegade from my pro- 


polioy and what oandidate will be likely to secure tbe 
cordial support of his five hundred [thousand readers. 
It is apparent, then, that, ocoupying this position, with 
a full appreciation of its responsibility, the Tribune 
ean never consent to be degraded or thrust from it. 

In repudiating its original party association, the Tri¬ 
bune threw itself upon the support of the great Anti- 
Slavery public of the country. They have nohly re¬ 
sponded to this confidence. The best virtue and the 
real moral power of the country have rallied to its sup¬ 
port. Thousands of eyes moisten with tears of joy and 
benediction, thousands of hearts thrill with new hope 
and courage) at every defiant word it utters against 
oppression aud wrong. Every Qpd-speed itjpronounoes 
in favour of freedom, temperance and progress is backed 
by the thunder of a million hearty amens. To believe 
that a man standing in the very centre of such influ¬ 
ence, tasting the delicious sweets of power so much 


3 to believe in human reprobation and total depravity. 
Ill hail, then, the accession of tbe New York Tribune 
0 the advancing cause of freedom! —t.J 

MARRIED. 

jEonard—Skeeane.— On Sunday evening, Jan. 8, by Rev. 
J. W. C. Pennington, D. D., William H. Leonard to B. 


are destined still more mightily to shake, this whole j 
nation. True, they began iu ignorance whither their 
path might lead, ignorant of almost everything hut 
that it is safe to do right, safe for the State, safe for the ' 
1 Church, safe for one’s own soul. ' 


We apprehend that now is the very time to have faith moral iDdigaation belong t0 wrong-doing and not 
in God, to say that “ having him for our refuge, we 0rron0(,U3 °P inion - r ‘ is a confu3ion of mind oa th ' 
will not fear, though the earth be removed, and though P oint8that ha * led “ the l' 8rBeeU,i ° n and 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea, hatred that the world has ever w.tnessed A life c 
though the waters thereof rear and be troubled, though voted t0 the eervice ° f God and man 18 th8 beSt 183 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” mon y we can bring to -the truth of our own creed a 


. teach and pro- others t0 do-to Botan y Ba y aa a f0lo “. this > 3 tru < 
dever he thinks sd30 ' But which is the most consistent lover of liberty 
to hear to ive and wb ‘ cb ’ 3 tbe wisest patriot, is net, we take it, set 
ne hour o°f *our tled a g aills ‘ Haughton by these admissions. As to thi 
he holds 0 in ehe^S® 3 °‘ l” 3 storing corn and so aggravating th( 
t * ° 8 famine, we have simply to say, that we believe it a basi 

is an en ig - f a i Bebood 0 f MitchePe—the vitriol of his moral warfare 
! 88t a “ o So much on that point we only feel called upon to say. 

ing an no 0 ^ nd f or tbe re3 t our readers may see for themselves 
m'and relMous bow Jo1111 Mitchel for himself and his blathering friend 
sed A life de s ‘ anda tbe ‘ e8 ‘ which Mr. Haughton applies to them, 
s the best testi- Tbe Gilizen, we think, has demolished no enemies 


consistent lover of liberty, gp eak with gentleness—and win, if possible, a deep, 
iot, is net, we take it, set- thoughtful silence. And if, self-convioted, the throng 
ese admissions. As to the or the central sinner of the throng, still listens and asks 
and bo aggravating the f or rny words, they shall ever be healing, emulsive 
yr, that we believe it a base wordg : “Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
itriol of his moral warfare. more ” 

ly feel called upon to say. j am glad> therefore, that iu my late lecture I was 
s may see for themselves, ab j e to gpeak ; u a way that reminded you of Dr. Chau- 
’ and his blathering friends n i ng > g emulsions.” My aim was higher, it is true ; 
raghton applies to them. but our bcst effjrt8 are but sp ent balls-they ever fall 
ts demolished no enemies, below the mark. I am abundantly grateful that, in 


It has been the every-day prayer of the ohurches of the be3t rebuk 
Puritan Christendom that the Lord “ would overturn. That the pe 
and overturn, and overturn,” preparatory to the coming ‘ be sixteenth < 
His kingdom. To such of their members as offered our aarne3t P r> 
this prayer in sincerity and truth, and not as mere idle done 30 ia our 
words, it should not come with an overwhelming terror January 10,1 
and astonishment when the salt that has lost ,i(s 
savour is being oast out and trodden underfoot If; To the 

with a few insignificant exceptions, the churches of ... _ , 

. . ® ‘ . .... Misses E. and 

America are the Btrongholds of oppression, slavehold- Fra ncis Jacket 
ing and slavs-hunting forming no bar to communion Conoord Ladiei 
with any sect, the revelation of such facts, and the re- Friends of the 
cognition of the real character that they imply, muBt ty eale 'La d ie 3 11 
almost of necessity involve a parallel theologioal war- Mrs. Olds, Un 


the best rebuke to the errors of that of another. 

That the people living in the nineteenth and not in 
the sixteenth eentury may attain to this knowledge is 
our earnest prayer ; that the Abolitionists have already 
done so is our hope. A. W. WESTON. 

January 115,1854. 


DONATIONS 

To the JVaiional Anti-Slavery Bazaai 
E. and M. Cushing, Hingham, 


cogmuon roe rem cnaraccer war, tney imply, must Wear e Ladies Anti-Slavery Society, N. H„ 7 65 after a 

almost of necessity involve a parallel theologioal war- m> 3 . Olds, Unionville, Ohio. 3 00 a oongl 

fare. Miss Bradford, Duxbury, Mass., 2 00 . 

If any evils pertain to suoh discussion, wo be to l‘ lcba ^ d ^ la P’ Borchester , “ 5 22 littl 

. . 7, „ , „ , , Mrs. Sprague, Hanson, “ 2 00 little v 

them by whom the offence cometh. Read the earlier Mrg Caroline Williams, Boston, 2 00 s l aTe .c 

remonstrances of the Abolitionists with the American Nathaniel Barney, Nantucket, 20 00 

Church. They contained no denial that she was “ the Blackstone Female Anti-Slavery Society, Mass., 20 00 ° 

,m« ... s „.„d».a.- .m ... S ““ J ' * " '5 So X” 

human and profligate declarations made it a duty to Warreu Delano, Fair Haven, Mass,, 16 00 b i atan 

Christianity for us to declare her no longer, in our Nathan Mayo, Leicester, “ 1 00 

r •‘pwasraassar’ 18 

discussions with which we, as Abohtiomsts, have Bnoo h Hebard, Randolph, Vt., “ 10 00 0 f a fo 

nothing to do. < North ’ and a subscriber to the Liberator, 10 00 a j rea d 

Of one thing we most sincerely assure our British Female Anti-Slavery Society, 4o °0 ■ 

f , ... , , „ ...... f Mrs. II. Stowe, Andover, £10 0 0 brougt 

friends : they incur no shadow of responsibility for any _ bladde 

belief or unbelief that may prevail in this country. DONATIONS harm 

The sole results of the National Bazaar, with excep- In Money to the Bazaar, received through the Leeds 
tions tee trifling to be enumerated, go to the support and Dublin Poxes. CoR 

of the National Anti-Slavery Standard and the main- S 1 ^ 8 ’ Lo0do “> ’fn 2 owing 

, . „ , T Miss Williams, Bridgend, 0 10 0 

tamance of the Anti-Slavery Offioe in the city of New Migs K . Williams, “ 0 10 0 page, t 


eed and 43 30 ‘ 3 pleased to reckon the Abolitionists, this tiq)e. your esteem, I came so near to Christian gentleness, satisraotory tnan n 

f But has it made any friends ! If it has not, it is past thafj-Lreaitoded you of such a man as Dr. Channing. a ‘ d - But be3 ‘ °‘ 1 

d not in even P l ‘y- If one who holds himself to be an Apostle Then, friend Johnson, tell Mr. Quinoy what I told discussions. Upor 
rled°e ft °f Liberty ; if one who believes himself chiefest among you to tell bim, aud then let him read also what I have no 1083 ou tspokeu i 
' 1 g ^ 8 men ’ * n tiiese latter days, as a martyr in her Cause; if ga i d to him And, you be sure aud tell me, is he young ‘ bau wben ita ut< 

3TON ^ on0 , wbo baa 30U g ilt for and cherishes a fame as a lover, or old ! I don’t know, else I’d say something about it. M an y ot ' ta editor 

above all personal considerations, of Freedom,, and a i 3 he smart? does he corns of a “distinguished nWi3 °f knowledge, 

hater, above all words, of tyranny; if such a man, so fimily ? ” Is he a “ credit to the name he bear3 ? ” tbe “ al “ 03t 

assuming and so thinking of himself, having bowed his These are important items in any great cause like this . y “ 

head in the dust, and gathering and covering himself of Anti-Slavery. Does he ever say original things? ‘ bo r ‘ bu ne. has 
S6 00 with the very dirt from the feet of the worst and the And when he says things which are original and not P°“ a 
30 00 meanest baman oligarchies, for the paltry pittance common-place, does he sign himself “ E. Q.” or “ D. Y.” u t 01113 aan 8081 
of newspaper subscriptions.shall not gain even that; —which? I sincerely desire to know when it is that I 1 as s e a oo 
30 00 then, indeed, is he too low for commiseration. But, read “ original” efforts on the subject of Anti-Slavery. communlcatlOQ wi 1 
7 65 after all, we give him too much credit in supposing his And then, Johnson, tell me, will it be safe or useful to lu ‘ ta mt0I, ests. 

5 22 a conscious degradation. He is, indeed, no more an g 0 into a controversy with Quinoy ? What I have 18 P a P er £ 063 

5 00 apostle cf Liberty than he is an Abolitionist—knows as spoken, I have spoken. I do really think that the dred tbouaaud sc 
2 00 little what that is as he knows of Moses, who killed a s i aV e suffers no peculiar wrong. Mr. Quincy's think- tb0t,c and bouIld 1 
2 00 slave-driver with his own hand, and led a nation of ing ’tother way don’t convince me. Is he easily per- mutuid ecm ° deac e 

3 20 00 ‘ u S‘ dve s ' ave3 out of captivity. His republicanism suaded ? VYouid it be of any use for me to try to eon- r ‘ ean j ouraa ' a > e ’ 

ii'., 5 00 here means nothing higher or better than “ an Alabama vert him ? Will he let me off easy if I consent to j 3 no persona le 
2 00 plantation well stocked with healthy negroes.” His argue? or, will he oall my voice a “ yelping ” and my 9 i" orla ‘ Bt y 

d l 00 b ^ a ‘ an ‘ patriotism in Ireland would Lave been stopped argument “ a bark ? ” You know, Johnson, that thy l P omatio. he 
q qq as easily with a guager’s effiee, or a high stool at a desk servant is not a dog. But “ E Q.” does not know this 0Q y wltb , oroa 8 

6 00 in Downing Street. His career thus far has been that yet. pressive of sentim 

10 00 8 f00 ‘- ba11 ’ W ‘ B °kance, some day, if it has not Counsel me in this regard, friend Oliver. You know ooun ‘ r y more raec 

46 00 alread y happened, that the turgid flatulence will be « e. Q.” Can I whip him iu a fair fight ? Is it worth l8y for ® outt9el 9 

£10 0 0 brought out of him, and he will lie as flat as a collapsed while for me to leave my work to say sharp things of 18 7*2 ‘ >r8B1 18 

bladder, as little regarded, and as little capable of and to Edmund Quincy ! and, lastly, dear Oliver, if ^ 1111 

, , , harm. Mr. Giddines is sick again, remember I’m on hand— There are othi 

xe eeas - and have a right good will, and true Anti-Slavery places, oommerci: 


have embraced the journals of Congress, the State ^“‘’hTpalred throo|h tofportalsof eternal 
papers emanating periodically from the Executive de- man. 

partments, abstracts of soieutifie and literary lectures, - . - 

reports of remarkable sermons, a record of the -extraor- Ifltigl) 

dinary conventions held in various parts of the country, I Cr t 

to promote Anti-Slavery, Temperance, Education, Wo- AND 

man’s Rights and Social Reform, narratives ot travel BLACKW00 D S M A G A Z I DT E . 

and adventure in every quarter of the globe, a complete |- eONARD SCOTT & Co.,New York, continue toRs-p 

history of the events and phases of European progress, J-4 lisli the following British Periodicals, viz.: 

and articles in the department of pure literature of the THE L0ND0N QUARTERLY REVIEW (Conserv.) 

highest value. The Crystal Palac8 has beea reprp- 2. 

dueed for its dis taut readers, with a minuteness of de* THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

soriptiou and completeness of explanation far more THE jjqrTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Churoh). 

satisfactory than its inspection could be without such 4 

aid. But best of all have been Us own criticisms and THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

discussions. Upon all questions of borne’polities, it is ®•_' m 

no less outspoken and decided, and far more influential B ^CKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory) 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Churoh). 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 


. it Many ot its editorial articles have indicated a minute- these publicat 
bed ness of knowledge, or depth of research, that have made tetf^ews-itei 
| them almost oricular. Not a personage has started out the daily Joui 
b - 8 of obscurity to figure upon the theatre of history but gjg at a p oHtfea 
, tbe Tribune has beeu able to give sblSae note of him. is to these Pi 
Upon all the intrigues of diplomatists, the plots of revo- ag a 3 y cb l1 fn b a 
y „ lutiouists and counterplots o£ reactionary governments, tiftc, and the< 
lt j- it has shed a flood of light. It has put itB readers iu 3i< Arraageme 
communication with the living world and involved them f ro m the Bri 
, , in its interests. plaee all our 

L to soon as they 

ay0 This paper goes into the hands of more than one huu- though this v 
the dred ‘boueaud subscribers, for the most part sympa- a b bg ^to&re 
ak thetie and bound to each other and its editor by ties of 
)er _ mutual confidence aud high estimation. Iu most Ame- F°v any one 1 
iqii _ riean journals, even where the editor is known, there yor any thve< 

is no personal relation between him and his readers. For all four c. -- 

8 The editorial style is for tbe most part abstract and for Blackwood a^tofe. 
tby diplomatic. The Tribune ia frank, and utters itself not For Blackwood and four 
this old J w “ b force and eloqnenoe, but with a feeling ex- Payments It 
pressive of sentiment and character. There are in thia “ 

aow country more men and women looking up to Mr. Gree- 

ley for eouusel and co-operation than to Franklin a discount 1 
. Pierce, “ presiding over the destinies ” of the great will be allowei 


these publications unusually totereBtiog during the year 1854. 
They will occupy a middle ground between the hastily writ¬ 
ten news-items, ernde speculations, and flying rumours of 
tbe daily Journal, and tbe ponderous Tome of the future his¬ 
torian, written after the living interest and excitement of the 
great political events of the time shall have passed away. It 
is to tnese Periodicals that readers must look for the only 
really intelligible and reliable history of enrrent events, and 


id theological character 
ion of the reading publi 
ngements are in progref 


_ York. The Editors of tho Anti-Slavery Standard are Mr. Baekton, Leeds, 

Messrs Sydney H. Gay and Oliver Joimson ; Mr. Ed- Collected by Mrs. Dewsnap, Leeds, 
mund Quincy, Corresponding Editor. Both as an Anti- oiiv^Leaf Circle, Selby, 
ej Slavery and a literary paper, it sustains a deservedly Clogher, Tyrone Co., Ireland, 


Standard of the 7th instant, heart, and, above all, right earnest lov 
he printer in making up the childish admiration for the men, your < 
.... _ , „ , , , _ oo-labourers—with whom, none tne less 

illiam Lusk Crandal and Cor- USITEj j oau only associate my labours. 


0 10 6 nelia Clara Abell, at the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, dare not spi 
® d O was inserted under the head “ Died.” It was so mani- 
0 2 6 tostly an error that we did not think a correction ne- p 
14 6 cessary; but having understood that some of the friends m laugh tc 


ever or tbe barreBed beads of grocers’ shops, on their way 
■ds I to the receptacles of waste paper, but the Tribune goes 
horhe to the wife and daughter, to the study of the eler- 
R gyman and soholar, to season the leisure of the tired 
nade labourer or the exhausted man of business. Men nour¬ 
ish it in their pockets and solace themselves with pro- 


n looking up to Mr. Gree- CLUBBIJVG. 

■atiou than to Franklin a discount of twenty-five per cent from the above prices 
s destinies ” of the great will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
. 4 . one or more of the above works. Thus: Four copies of 

aries to give away. Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for 

more intrusive in public * 9 ; four copies of tbe four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; 
lingering on the files of a “ 80 ° n ‘ POSTAGE. 

desks of counting-houses, j u a u the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be 
icers’ shops, on their way delivered, through Agents, FREE OF POSTAGE. V/hen 


livered, through Agents, FREE OF POSTAGE. When 
nt by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States 
11 be but Twenty-four Cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and 
it Twelve Cents a year for each of the Revie ws. 
Remittances and communications should always be address 
1, post-paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

54 Gold Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAYERY STANDARD NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1854. 


My favourite entertainment is a dinner-party. 
I tiqve-oonie'td the time of life for it. An evening 
party is ail very well for women -and young people ; 
tut the nature of the robust sex require the solid 
charms of dinner. When I retired from the army, 

and set up house with 5Mrs. Tightfitt in —--, wa 

quickly fell into a nice circle of dinner-giving ac¬ 
quaintance, with whom we have ever since lived 
on terms of the greatest, amity. Times may change 
—consols may be st£' ! 7S, and half Manchester at 
half time—but it never makes any difference in our 
nice quiet town, I am afraid some of my friends 
do sot enjoy a well furnished table the less, when 
the conversation turns upon (as a prominent news¬ 
paper subject) the distresses of the oountry. My | 
friends, however, like myself, are all moderate men, 
engaged in the cultivation of the Respectabilities. I 
We deprecate excesses of whatever kind, and always 
feel extremely sorry when any of our acquaintance 
begins to show symptoms of want of self-control. 
So existence goes with us, as with thousands of other 
well-off people, who have little elsb to think of than 
how to live in as pleasant a manner as possible. 

We had a very nice party at Sobrano Lodge last 
Thursday ,afternoon, ten guestB being present, most 
of them married couples. The gentlemen being all 
of them lovers of good wine,, and accustomed to the 
best, I deemed it necessary'to set forth the primes'^ 
qualities my' cellar could afford. Besides Sherry 
and Bneellns on the table at dinner, we had Cham¬ 
pagne and Sauterne handed about; and 1 think the 
consumption was three bottles of the former and two 
of the latter At. the conclusion of what, I believe, 
'd^Yfai liy be deHcrtbed-aa an elegant dinner, 


at your last party a fortnight ago. "If is not quite 
the same, I think.” [Careful inspection of cole 
and an air of strong mental introspection oft,.._ 
countenance of the speaker, as if he were following- 
something down his own throat]. 

“ Why, what is the difference, think you 
“lean hardly tell. Quite as good bouquet, 1 
should say, but not just the same/me farewell flavour 
the last had. Is it really the same ? ” 

“ Try a bottle of a different lot which I think I 
have had rather longer.” [1 gave particular orders 
to an attendant, who exit.] 

“ And to think how poor people 
drugged and pillaged at those beer places they fre¬ 
quent-how the stuff for whioh.they lose the world 
and everything most preoious to them, is, after all, 
a mockery anil a cheat! Q, I have really no pa¬ 
tience with it! ” 

Well, here is a specimen of the other lot of Port 


-tell n 


_ desenbed -tts an elegant dinner, we 

hivffiKJTORcrf by brandy and other cordials. The 
whole went off in capital style,- and left the company 
in the finest possible humour. As I looked along 
the table, my heart rejoiced in the joy depicted on 
the friendly faces which mot my gaze. The cloth 
being removed, the decanters were brought forward 
and set in circulation—first that ancient bihity. 
Port and Sherry inn double slider upon wheels; 
then Madeira, followed immediately by a small 
black bottle of Amontillado; finally, the silver- 
handled jug; being five in all. The ladies took 
their statutory glass each, and then retired to the 
drawing-room, to discuss bonnets, the characters of 
nursery maids, and the other profound, but to them¬ 
selves exclusively interesting questions. We gentler 
men, seven in number, sat still, to have a little quiet 
chat over our wine. 

The conversation proved to be of a curiously 
mixed character, all owing to two of the company, 
who chanced to be determined talkers, but who on 
this occasion were set Up on two totally opposite 
topics. Quarterly—an old Officer, like myself— 
would speak of nothing but wine. Dr. Bowtell—a 
medical map, and a philanthropist—was eloquent 
on a visit he had lately paid to a large manufactur¬ 
ing town, and some inquiries he had made info' the 
habits of the humbler class of its inhabitants’. 

Each kept up his own strain of talk without much 
regard to the other, some of the oompany listening 
to and joining with the one, and some with ’ the 
other, according as they severally could command 
attention, whether by the interest of their topics or 
the emphasis and vociferation with which they dis¬ 
cussed them. The consequence was, the most 
curious set of cross-readings which it was ever my 
lot to encounter. 

“ That’s capital Sherry of yours, Tightfitt,” said 
Quarterly ; may I ask where you got it 1 " 

“ By all means. A friend of mine picked up two 
gross of it a.t the sale of the cellar of the Spanish 
Ambassador, and let me have a share et the spoil.” 

“ Very high 1." 

“ 0 enormous! eighth-four shillings. I dont 
grudge it, however, since it has turned out so fine.” 

Here the oompany in general helped themselves 
to the Ambassador—looked critically through their 
glasses, drank, smacked their lips, and allowed their 
countenances to settle down into a tone of knowing¬ 
ness, mixed with satisfaction. 

“Well, as 1 was saying, I made a tour of the 
wynds, attended by a policeman. We started at 
eleven o’olook at night, and spent two hours in 
making our round. Such scenes we saw ! surface- 
drainage everywhere, including the ereakir ; stairs. 
Rooms of fourteen feet by twelve, strewed with 
thirty-eight half-naked human beings, of ail ages 
and both sexes, SucE an exhibition of what vice 
and that odious habit of drinking will reduce hu¬ 
manity to, it is absolutely sickening to think of. If 
the cholera come', what a harvest he must meet with 
in that festering mass of misery! Within a few 
streets we have the residences of placid well-to-do 
citizens, who seem totally unaware of their being 
such a focus of pestilence in their neighbourhood,” 

“ I am told, Tightfitt, that Port has rather been 
coming in again of late. When I was in London, in 
spring, 1 made careful inquiries to see if there was 
such a thing as a really good old ripe article to be 
had, and I was told that a kind of vein of it has 
lately been hit upon in Ireland, owing to the break¬ 
up, 1 suppose, of a, few old family-cellars, in the late 
revolution of nroperty there. I secured a very small 
parcel, which had come out of Castle Fuddle in 
County Down, celebrated by Sir Jonah Barrington I 
for its hospitality—a dreadful price though.” 

“How much’?” 

“A hundred and five. Perfeetly frightful 


„ That must be the 

right thing at last.” [Decanter circulated under 
general expressions of satisfaction. I was rather 
amused to discover afterwards, that, by mistake, the 
wine was precisely the same as the last.] 

“ Not quite the same Romeo , as our friend Jones 
calls it. By the way, did you hear what that bitter 
wretch Sharpe said of Jones' last party “ 

I “No; tell us.” 

“ Why, when asked what sort of an affair it had 
lieen, he answered in his keen way : ‘ I haven’t much 
to say of it, sir, but just' this—that the wine was all 
dorked, and the company all screwed.” ’ 

“ Ha ! ha! ha ! ” 

“ Not so bad, after all, as what he said of White’s 
Erst party.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ ‘ Strange fare, sir,’ said lie: ‘ we had brown soup 
at, dinner ; then brown soup again under , the ,name 
cjf port wine after dinner ; and, finally, brown soup 


Once more as coffee in the drawing-rc 


’t ho 


Deadly, 


Without education, to enable the poor to see 
their present habits in a proper light, and train them 
to aim at better things, T don’t see how we are per¬ 
manently to improve their condition. Ragged schools, 
are merely a remedy, and an imperfect one, for the 
mischief after it has taken place. What is wanted 
is really improving education for the whole commu¬ 
nity ! Men must he brought to set their hearts on 
higher and purer things than the whiskey bottle and 
the beer jug. Thus we shall prevent the mischief 
from taking place. Some of our friends sneer at the 
total abstinence principle; hut, for my part, I am a 
friend te it. I know well there are some people Who 
need no such restriction to keep them within proper 
bounds, but then there are many who have no chance 
of keeping right unless they taste not, handle not. 
For them it is the only safety.” [Two guest en¬ 
tirely agree with Dr. BowteU, that it was highly de¬ 
sirable that the Teetotal Society should receive all 
possible encouragement.] 

“ Hopgood, I am sorry to hear of how poor Cole is 
going. Quite losing regard for appearances, I am 
fold—has for a long time been indulging in the fore- 
on—and lately got so far beyond the right point 
Browaters that Brewster determined never to in- 
,.je him to dinner again. Railroad speculations, I 
fear, have had a good deal to do with it. It is a sad 
thing for his wife and family.” 

“ Truly so. I understand the delirium tremens 
likely soon to take him off.” 

“Quarterly, will you help yourself, and push the 
decanters along! We shall get coffee by and by; 
feut, meanwhile, shall f pull my second last bottle of 
Thirty-four Claret for you? Or will yon take a 
white wash of the Ambassador—or what shall it 


that is entirely by reason of their incorrigibleril- 
lainy. They won’t work, but they squat on!an 
estate, and if compelled to clear off and make rom 
for industrious whites, foey, shoot the owner ofihe 
property from behind a hedge. Rescued from ®r- 
vation consequent on their unthrift and lazinss, 
they turn and curse the benefactor who feeds thm. 
Such were they who shouted welcome to Mitcel; 
and only think how secure a people must fee in 
their republican liberty to permit a mob of savges 
to indulge in suoh a demonstration! This baaand 
brutal multitude-did ftofe contain one American liti- 
zen. Their bands are stated to have played fish 
melodies, “ Star Spangled Banner,” “ Yankee )oo- 
dle,” and other national airs. No, no. The rlga- 
muffins hated the stars as well as the stripes too 
much ; and they no more played “ Yankee Doode” 
than Mitchel sang “ Rule Brittania.” Their nnsic 
may have included Irish melodies; but their natbnal 
airs were limited to the class comprising “ ,ucy 
Neal” and “ Ole Dan Tucker.” They were ai as¬ 
semblage of odious, miserable, ugly, degrtded 
brutes, connecting links between mankind and the 
monkey. There was not a single Anglo-Saxcn ‘ 
the whole lot. In short, they were all—Niggeis. 


Punch. 


HARVES T-HOME. 


Come, let us mount the breezy down, 

And hearken to the tumult blown 
. :l , Up from .the. campaign and the town 


Lovely lights; smooth shadows sweet 
Swiftly o’er croft and valley fleet, 
And flood the hamlet at our feet: 


a hall, its grange that stood 
Bess was Queen, its,steeple rude; 
1 that patters in the wood; 


id follow where the brooklet curls, 
Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 
1 "t)r silvery o’er its cresses pnrls. 


6 s *sr 


The harvest days are come again, 

The vales are surging With the gi 
; ■ ’ The merry work goes on amain; 


Pale streaks of clouds scarce veil the bit 
Aghast the golden harvest hue. 
The Autqmn trees look fresh and 


Wrinkled brows relax with glee, 

And aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o'er the lea; 


:e the little kerchief d maid 

With dimpling cheek, and baddise Staid, 
’Mid the, stout st~.. '' 


ut striplings half afraid; 


be ?” 


Well, I think we must all come to this, that a 
strong effort for the reformation of the lower orders 
is absolutely necessary in this oountry. We have 
an eating cancer within, turning a great part of the 
body politic to corruption. We must get quit of it. 
If we don’t, but on the contrary go on as we have 
been doing for some years past, the British name will 
cease to deserve that respect which it has hitherto 
enjoyed; and when we have lost respect, where shall 


A final round of the Ambassador having been des¬ 
patched, we moved up stairs to the drawing-room, 
and had coffee, followed as usual by a cordial. One 
or two of the gentlemen seemed anxious to enter into 
conversation with the ladies; but the ladies being, 
as is customary, placed in such a way on the sofas 
that there was no room for- a gentleman amongst 
them, these would-be-gallant individuals were ob¬ 
liged to fall back on their gentlemen friends, who 
had gravitated into a-eluster near the door. Some] 
of them looked rather queer to unprejudiced eyes, 
and, between the public and me, no wonder, for I 
found that there had been fifteen bottles of one thing 
" ‘ tag. ’rVow,'arstKtra,' 


Her red lip and her soft blue eye 

Mate the poppy’s crimson die, 
And the eom-flowe 


l-flowers waving by; 


I see the sire with bronzed chest; d. 

Mad bafiejS amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast: 


The mighty youth, the supple child 

Go forth, the yellow sheaves are piled, 
The toil is mirth, the mirth is wild! 


head, and. sunny forehead, peers 
O’er the warm seii, or disappears, 
Drowned amid the waving ears; 


Barefoot urchins, run, and hide 

In hollows ’twixt the corn,-’or-glide 
Toward:the tali sheafs Sunny side; 


Draw the clear October out; 

Another, and another bout, 

Then back to labour with a shout 


“ When doses overhead the warmer ray, 

And love has lived his'little life away, 

How dull and lingering- comes' the ancient tale 
How sorrowful the song of nightingale! 

At last by weariness, not pain opprest, 

We pant for sleep, and find but broken rest; 

A rest unbroken in due order comes, 

And friends awake us in their happier homes.” 

But It is not alone in the pages that suggest the 
leave-taking, which can hardly at any time be eaid 
not to be at hand for all of us; it is not alone through 
such thoughts of the present ar.d future that we are 
privileged to hold most near communion with the 
spirit of this brave-hearted old man. Not.one just 
sympathy is dead in him. How full of manly 
derness, how touching, i “— ” ’’ ’ ” 

the memory, of Sputhey 


e these lines that dwell < 


n (ah! i 




m!) 


Peopled by those that peopled earth erewbile 
But who conducted-me V That gentle Power- 
Gentle as.Death, Death’s brother. On his brow 
Some have seen poppies; and perhaps among 
The many flowers .about his wavy curl's 
Poppies there might be; roses I am sur,e 
I saw, and dimmer amaranths between. 

Lightly I thought I leapt across a grave 
Smelling of cool, fresh turf, and sweet, it smelt. 

I would, but must not liflger; I must on, 

To tell my dream before forgetfulness 
Sweeps it away, or breaks, or changes it. 

I was among the Shades (if Shades they, were), 
And looked around me for some friendly badd 
To guide me on my way, and tell me all 
That compassed me around. I wished to find 
One no less firm and ready than the guide 
Of Alighieri, trustier far than he, 

Higher in intellect, more conversant 

With earth and heavll'n, and wliatso lies between. 

He stood before ike. . . . Southey, 


rt he/ 


id I, ‘ whom I was wishing.’ 

‘ That I know,’ 

pnea xne genial voice- and radiant eye. 
e may be questioned, question we may not; 

For that might cause to bubble forth again 

- — nm ““ "he pie«e»i«taktc_ 


, ‘ about your happiness; I see 
.me serenity as when we walked 
Along the downs of Clifton. Fifty year.s 


at snmmer-tide, 


Have rolled behind us si 
Nor thirtyifewer'sittce Along the lake 
Of Lario, to Bellagio villa-crowned, 

Through the crip waves I urged my sideling bark, 

Amid sweet salutation off,the shore 

From lordly Milan’s proudly courteous dames.’ 

‘ Landor! 1 well remember it/ said he, 

1 1 had just lost my first-born, only hoy, 

*'*• j ■'-* * —-'er; lightest things 


The words .. 

Blew balmier; and 1 

‘ Father ! I felt you wished 


the parent’s neck 
’* -as that son. 

:/ said the boy, 


■Gentle the sire’s embrace., 

Gentle his tone. See here yp’ur father’s friend ! ’ 
He gazed into my face, then meekly said, 

‘ He whom my father lov.es hath his reward 
On earth: a richer one awaits him here ’ ” 


earth; a richer one awaits hi 
Still further hack into the poet’s unforgotten youth 
•e wo carried by the pure and delicate lines which 
we next quote: 

” ccvnr. 


“ Tenderest offender hearts, oi spirits pure 
The purest! such, 0 Cowper! such wert- thou, 
Bat such are not the happiest: thou weft' hot, 
’Till|borue where all those hearts and spirits rest. 
Young was I, when from Latin loro and Greek 
I played the truant for thy sweeter ‘ Task/ 

Nor since that hour hath aught our Muses held 
Before me seemed so precious; in one hour, 

I saw the poet and the sage unite. 

More grave than man, more versatile than boy ! 

□-- -w.|—bis sunny dreams;. 


s; the force 


•The -banded-sheaves- stand orderly 

Against the:purple Autumn sky. 


te armies of Prosperity. 


Hark! through the middle of the. town 
From the sunny slopes run down 
Bawling boys and reapers brown; 


Laughter flies from door fo dc 
To see fat Plenty with 1 
Led a captive by the po 


Fettered in a golden chain, 
Rolling in a burly wain; 

- Over valley, mount, ahdj 


Right through the middle of the to 
With a great sheaf for a or- 
Onward he re ’ 


a happy cl 


Faintly cheers the ta__ 

And the smith with sooty c 
Lends his hammer to the di 


discount for the ladies- 

Bowtell has since heen announced as to preside at 
the next lemonade and raisin festival of the Dry- 
borough Total Abstinence Society.— English. Papei 


AN AM ERIC AM JOKE EXPLAINER. 


“ 0, why, it may not be too much for a genuine 
dry Port, as Ports once were. You must let us ’ 
it some day, Quarterly.” 

“ I asked my guide if there were many thieves 
among these wretched people. ‘ 0/s&id he, there 
is every kind of wickedness here. ‘ And to wbat do 
you attribute it,’ said I, 1 that there are such hordes 
of outcast wretches in every British eity, while there 
is no such thing in any other oountry, at least no¬ 
where to the same extent., and in many countries— 
for instance, America—nothing of the kind at all “ ’ 
‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ‘ we can easily see how it com 
about here. Our city supports a public house for 
every fifteen families All our poor people suck in 
whiskey as they suck in the air. So, while there 
are some that escape free, many acquire intemperate 
habits; and where these are, as we well know, there 
can be neither health, wealth, nor decency. You 
see before you the dregs of the cup : but all through 
the homes of the working classes there are degrees 
of the same vice, and the same kind of consequences. 
Drink is the bane of the poor man, sir.’ ” 

“ 0 yes, Bowtell, there can be no doubt of that. 
They might all be tety well off if they only would 
keep sober. If they will make beasts of themselves, 
how can we help it ? ” 

“Tightfitt, the jug is empty. Shall I’ring the 


bell ? 


“ If you please—thank you.” 

“ By the way, how is your stock of Forty-one ? 
Getting low, 1 fear.” 

, “ Rather. I shall soon be driven up t,o my Forty- 
four, 1 suspect. However, Fourty-fonr is turning 
out to be a capital claret, and I have lately been 
laying in an additional half-pipe of it,” 

“ 1 hear that Forty-eight is to be the next good 
*clar@t, and l understand it is beginning to be in re¬ 
quest in the metropolis. We must be on the outlook 
for it, Tightfitt, I should not care if I joined with 
you for a pipe of it, thoughT-.jlare say it can’t be fit 
for drinking for two or three years to cot 
“Very well; you kuow 1 urn always 


; you kuow I am always disposed t 
he neighbourly m these things. Shall I write t 
Paris, or shall we deal with your London friend . 
Perhaps Butler would like to go in the safao venture 
—possibly Wells too. What say you, gentlemen ? 
Shall we have a half-pipe each, making two alto- 


“ The money spent on whiskey by these poor peo 
i is actually astonishing. From five to ten shil¬ 
lings a week may be considered as an average allow¬ 
ance for drink, out of the weekly wages of a very 
large proportion of our artisans. Glasgow could 


£ 


support the whole civil list of Great Britain out of 
her own spendings in this way. There need not be 
a poor man in the country, barring the old and dis¬ 
abled, and -scarcely even them, if only drink were 
“It Of the Way.” 




“ Come, Bowtell, pass the decanter ; but first help 
yourself, if you please.” 

“ And just think how little there can be of noble 
morality, or of any aspirations towards things out 
of and above this life of ours where the only relief 
from long hours of toil is in the ooarse enjoyments 
of the tavern. It is the Opinion of many that an 
improved class of amusements is necessary, ns part 
of the proper means for elevating the industrious 
orders ; and I heartily wish that something of the 
kind were set about, while not neglecting direct 
appeals to the higher sentiments suoh as the clergy 
and others would wish to make. Some think to 


tavern parlour, with a small band of musicians, and 
a vocalist or two, carries it hollow from the lecture 


“ T must say, Tightfitt, I don’t like that Port of 
yours quite so much as what we have had from you 


We don’t understand American institutions— 
that’s a fact. We don’t understand the American 
Press; which is one of the greatest of those institu¬ 
tions. Deficient in the sense of irony, we take the 
playful abandonment—the jocose mystification—of 
the American newspapers, as simple statement. 
Hence multitudes of dull worthy people among us 
will receive the New York Tribune's account of the 
reception of the runaway conviot, Mitehel, at New 
York as a prosaic and authentic narrative of that 
event. Had Greenaere, by some chance, escaped 
the gallows, they will be inclined to think, he too 
would have been hailed with enthusiasm and accla¬ 
mation, as an accession to the worth and manhood 
of American citizenship. For Mitchel resembled 
the other chiefly in tire circumstance of not having 
been hanged. He was no mere political non-con¬ 
formist and unsuccessful opponent of the existing 
order of things, vulgarly and technically termed a 
rebel. He was a traitor in the vilest sense of the 
word: a malignant hater of the Queen and the 
oountry : the sort of traitor that mediaeval justice 
contemplated when it sentenced the criminal so 
called to he hanged, drawn and quartered. He was 
a sanguinary cruel caitiff; a dogged miscreant who 
not only preached pike massacres, but yelled and 
raved for sulphuric acid, which he would have had 
rascals to squirt into soldiers’ eyes. Those, there¬ 
fore, who are not up to American drollery will na¬ 
turally be scandalized by the seemingly sympathetic 
description, given by the New York Tribune, of the 
advent of’sueh a fellow amongst the freest and most 
enlightened people on earth. Says our facetious 
contemporary : 

“ As the Prometheus came up the river, she was 
boarded by Messrs. Meagher and William Mitchel, the 
brother of the patriot. The meeting between these 
Mends in sorrow and persecution was affecting in the 
extreme. Tears of joy were shed on both sides.” 


Tears which scalded the cheeks down Which they 
flowed; being vitriolic. Without this comment— 
which would have spoiled the gravity of the bur¬ 
lesque—the Tribune proceeds : 

On nearing the wharf, the news of Mr. Mitohel’ 
arrival spread like wild-fire, and ship3 and piers- 


And- the master blithe-andboon 

■Fours.forth,his. boys, that afternoon, 
And locks his desk an hour too soon. 


Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 

O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And Silence sits where they have been. 


Amid the gleaners I will stay, 

While the shout and roundelay 
Faint off, and daylight, dies away . 


I day beneath the West is rolled. 
Till gray spire'and tufted woli 
Purple-in the evening gold; 


Memories, when fill age is come, i 

Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 

.. And .echoes, of the Harvest-home. 

— Prater's Magazine. 


literally swarming with the immense throng who 
crowded to give him a freeman’s welcome.” 

No doubt this is the naked truth. There are, u 
fortunately, a great many scoundrels and ruffians 
New York who have an ardent admiration for a fi 
low scoundrel and ruffian. It is unnecessary-that a 
New York journal .should explain that these vaga¬ 
bonds are not Africans. But that explanation is 
requisite for our "stolid readers, whom we will pre¬ 
sently tell who the wretches really were. An indi¬ 
vidual of the noble and generous American nation 
would as soon think of hugging a rattle-snake or a 
copper-head, as of taking to his bosom the venomous 
and vitrol-squirting Mitchel. 

As Mr. Mitchel and his companions proceeded to 
their destination—which, notwithstanding the im¬ 
pulsive nature of American moral feeling, was not 
the nearest pump—he experienced various honours, 
which the waggish reporter of his triumph enu¬ 
merates with whimsical exaggeration—particular¬ 
izing “roar of artillery,” “dense mass of human 
beings,” the carriages that bore them, being “fc 
lowed by the throng,” his way resembling “ tl 
march of a conqueror ’’—not by any means suoh 
march as that of a man who is drummed out of his 
regiment. His friends, the funny journalist avers, 
“were almost ready to take him from the vehicle, 
and take him upon their' sEciulderS,” and he was 
“ surrounded by a large number of the citizen- 
soldiery and Manhan’s band. Among these troops 
were the “ Irish rifles,” whose weapon, of course, is 
the vitro! squirt —the “ Mitchel Guard,” the 
“Meagher Grenadiers,” with “Cabbage Garden,” 
probably emblazoned on their colours; and sundry 
other regiments and guards, which—it was super- 
flous to inform the New Yorkers—were fagged and 
-black. 

Here lies the point of the whole joke. Misled by 

parcel of Unele-Tom-fooIery, we are apt to regard 
the coloured population of the States as an oppressed 
race. They are, indeed, shunned and disliked ; but 


[From the London Examiner, Nov. 26.] 

There is but one consideration that suggests 
unfitness in the grave and touching title to this 
volume. Fruits from the tree are subject to decay, 
but of the produce here garnered the chief part is 
imperishable. The book contains the thoughts and 
feelings of a noble spirit, uttered in words that stir 
us by their earnestness, and charms us by their 
tenderness. Now fugged with the strength of the 
patriot, now instinct with the refinement of the poet, 
they display everywhere a man so blessed with the 
immortality of worth and genius, that we lose the 
sense of mournfulness that would connect them with 
a farewell. Mingled, with every word of valediction, 
the old thought arises —non omnis moriar. "" 
parting will never be complete. Landor is 
those friends that cannot be lost. 

Many and various are the subjects finely treated 
these pages, and very wonderful appears to us 
the tenacity with which the writer’s mind seems to 
have retained all good that ever came to it—the in¬ 
nocence of childhood, the warm-blooded generosities 
of youth tingling the cheeks at the sight of wrong, 
the vigour of reflection and the polished style of 
mature life, the beauties and the occasional faults 
that belong only to old age—all these now exist to¬ 
gether in the writings of one who has long passed 
the oustottiary term allotted, to our days on earth. 

[ And full as the volume is of noble and 


thoughts, of wise and fruitful words, there is nothing 
in it by which its reader will be touched more deeply 
or more wholesomely than by those portions of it 
suggesting that 

“ Sweetest and saddest word Adieu,,'' 
which must soon be said. It is suggested by the 
title, by the epigraph, and insensibly or directly by 
the greater part of the contents. 

, “ I strove with.none, for none was worth my strife; 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

Itsinks/and I am ready to depart.” 

These lines stand near the title-page, and by their 
spirit the whole volume is pervaded. When the life 
of its author shall hereafter he written, perhaps in 
distant times, by one among the thousands who will 
hold his name in honour, how beautiful a picture 
will this volume enable him to present of the tran¬ 
quillity with which the rest of death may be waited 
for, after a long life of healthy and hearty labour. 
The two following verses stand in the volume side 
by side, and the connection is suggestive : 

“ Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear: 

Gf bis strange language, all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear.” 


Chaucer far more enchanted 
Of Milton was for boyhood too austere, 

Yet often did Lsteal a glance at Eve; 

Fitter for after years was Shakspeare’s world. 

Its distant light had not come down to- mine.’ 

Thy milder beams, with wholsome temperate warmth, 


Filled tbe small .chamber of my quiet . 

I would become as like thee as I could; 

First rose the wish and then the half belief, 
Founded like other half and whole beliefs 
On sand and chaff! ‘ We must be Like/ said I, 

‘ I loved my hare before I heard of his.’ 

’Twas very true; I loved him, though he stamped 
CU.W-OU— t --r; often moodily. 


erfori 


And here is one who looks . . ^ ., 

Waving;his curly plumes upon his back, 

And bids me promise faithfully, no hare 
Of thine need fear him when thdy meet above.”' 

And still, with these recollections of the past, 
will be noticed, there is entwined a sense of the near 
future, a thought of immortality, winch fills the 


“ Spirit who rii 


E APPROACH 0: 


A SISTER’S DEATH. 


0 hear me in thy flight! 

Detain thee longer on that opening way 
I would not if I might. 

“ Methinks a thousand come between us tv 
Whom thou w'ouldst rather hear: 
Fraternal love thou smilest on; but who 
Are they that press more near ? 


“ The sorrowful, and innocent, and wronged ! 

Yes, these are more thy own— 

For these wijtthou be pleading, aeraph-tongued, 


(How sqbn l-j before the Throi 
To such labour the brother will also himself be 
welcomed ; and it will be no new labour to him. 
For tbe sorrowful, and innocent, and wronged, the 
best part of his efforts here among us have been 
spent. Even this “Last Fruit ” has been printed 
for the benefit of the Madiai. Against tyranny arid 
wrong-doing no living voice has been ever more 
loudly lifted than Landor’s; no man has ever lived 
more ready to kindle with enthusiasm at the sight 
of noble deeds—more eager to demand for all things 
he found great and good the admiration of his fel¬ 
lows; Such labours and such emotions mingle with 


carry back with me, into the libraries of my friends, 
the impressions I have taken from the physiognomies 
of Solon and Pericles, of Phooion and Epiourus ; and 
of placing Diogenes and Plato -ail'd Xenophon in their 
proper light, and where they may be seen distinctly, 
and walked round. Pleasant as any of my hours in 
that most delightful of regions, were those 1 spent 
with Aspasis, and Leontion, and Themisto; we called 
her Ternissa, and she preferred the name. 

“Homely, very homely, are the countenances and 
figures of the Madiai. But they also have their hero¬ 
ism >they took the same choice as Hercules, preferring 
virtue to pleasure, labour to ease, rectitude to ob¬ 
liquity ; patient of imprisonment, and worshipping God 
with unfaltering devotion; unterrified by the menaces 
of death. May they awaken, if not enthusiasm, at 
least benevolence ! In which hope, on the behalf, and 
for their'sole emolument, I edit this volume. 

“ A great part.*# the prose bears a reference to those 
persons, and that system, under which.the Madiai 

deprived of freedom, of health, of air, and what is_ 

a, necessary to life, the consolation of friendship ; there 
crime being the worship of God as God himself com 
mantled, and: not as man commands 

There is nevertheless no laok of the old spirit it 
these conversations, We still see that they are 
shaped by the hand of the master, though he may 
have shaped them only out of clay. Yet here, too, 
we, in common with all readers, shall find nothing 
so interesting as the words which bring us into 

immediate contact with the friend who speaks_ 

from its pages. The following occurs in a conversa¬ 
tion between Beranger and Larochejaquelin, The 
anecdote is characteristic, and no reader will doubt 
who is the English gentleman spoken of: 

“ I heard it reported in this oity, that when the 
French general landed at Oivita Vecehia, with a lie in 
his mouth, thrust: into it by the President, an English 
gentleman sent back the work on artillery which the 
President had given to him. This gentleman was in 
the habitude of meeting the Prince at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, under whose root a greater number of remarka¬ 
ble and illustrious men assembled from all nations than 
under any other since roofs took the place of caverns 
When he returned to London from his captivity at Ham, 
he i>«b greeted by Lady Blesaington’s friend, ‘ as having 
escaped the two heaviest .of misfortunes^ a prison 
a throne.' 

“ ‘ Whichever of the two may befall me/ said the 
Prince, ‘T hope I shall see you.’ 

“ ‘ If a prison,’ said the other, ‘ the thing is possible 


if a throne, 

Oqr next extract is a piece of as fine English prose 
as ever was written, connected with a pleasant r 
ference to the author’s literary life and character 

“ ASdltnEACOlf HARE. 

“ Envy of pre-eminence is universal and everlasting. 
’**1“ whenever they find an opportunity, follow 


Little _ _ j ___ r[ .„, , 

the steps of greater in this dark declivity. The apple 
of Discord was full-grown soon after the Creation. It 
fell between the two first brothers in the garden of I 
Eden ; it fell between two later on the plain of Thebes 1 
Narrow was the interval, when again it gleamed por- 
ientously on the short grass of Ida- It rolled into tin 
palace of Pella, dividing Philip and ■ Philip’s godlrkt 
sou.’ It followed that insatiable ybuth to the extremi¬ 
ties of his conquests, and even to hiz sepulchre ; then 
it broke the invincible phalanx, and scattered the cap¬ 
tains wide apart. It lay in tho gatqp of Carthage so 
that they could not close against the enemy : it lay 


between the generous and magnate families of Scipio 
and Gracchus Marius and'Sulla, Julius and Pompeius, 
Octavius and Antonius, were not the last who expe¬ 
rienced its fatal malignity. King imprisoned king, em¬ 
peror stabbed emperor, pope poisoned pope, contending 
for Goa’s vicegerency. The roll-call of their names, 
with a cross against each, is rotting in the lumber-room 
Of history. Do not wonder then if one of the rabble 
after you from the hustings, and commiting nc 
e mischief, snatches at the colours in your hat- 


“ Others have snatched more. My quarry lies upon 
a high common, a good way from the public road, and 
everybody takes out of it what he pleases, ‘ with privy 
paw, and nothing said’ beyond ‘ a curse on the old 
\ fellow ! how hard his granite is, one can never make 
'itfit.’ This is all I get of quit-rent or acknowledg¬ 
ment. I know of a poacher who noosed a rabbit on my 
warren, and I am told he made such a fricassee of it 
that there was no taste of rabbit or sauce. I never had 
him taken up; he is at large, dressed in new clothes, 
and worth money.” 

Here we must close our extracts for the present; 
but there is matter that may tempt us yet again to 
open the volume for the entertainment and pleasure 
«c —nr readers. 


to he dependent upon others, nor so rich as 
to be exempted from dependence upon themselves, 
it. mao situated in the town of Quincy, then the first 
of the town of Braintree, and the oldest ner- 


his inmost being, are intertwined With his most 
sacred private thoughts, and are as truly and per¬ 
fectly part of the true man as even the closest home] 
affections. See them manifested here : 


“ CLXXX- ROLAND. 

“ When she whose glory oasts in shade 

■t and brayest, wa3 copve 


France and her best and ~. 

Thither where all worth praise nan bled, 

An aged man in the same car was led 
To the same end. The only way, 

Roland ! to soothe his fear didst tnon essay. 

‘ Oh, sir! indeed- you must not see 
The blood that is about to flow from me. 

Mount first these steps. A mother torn 
From her one child worse pangs each day hath borne. 

He trembled . . but obeyed the word . . 

Then sprang she up and met the reeking sword.” 


“ CLXXXI. OORDAY. 

“ Hearts must net sink a.t seeing Law lie dead; 
No, Oorday, no! 

Else Justice had not crowned in heaven thy head 


“ Three women France hath borne, each greater far 
Than all her men; 

And-greater many were than any are 


Corneille, the first among Gaul’s rhymer ra 


Descends from his high station] proud to trace 


in thee. 


“ CLXXXII. JANE OV ARC. 

“ 0 Maid of Arc! why dare I not to say 
Of Orleans ? There through flames thy glory shone. 
Accursed, thrice accursed be the day 
When English tongues could mpek thy parting groan. 
“ With saints and angels thou art seated now, 

And with true-hearted patriots, host more rare! 

To thine is bent in love a Milton’S brow, 

With many a Deipon under . . and Voltaire.” 




“ OV. HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

“ Thou murderous, man ! a, time there comes, we trust, 
When, king’s or peasant’s, dnst Springs forth from dost; 


“CI. ROSE AYLMER’S HAIR, GIVEN BY HER SISTER. 

“ Beautiful spoils! borne off from vanquished death ! 

Upon my heart’s High altair Shall ye lie, 

Moved but by only one adorer’s breath. 

Retaining youth, rewarding constancy.” 

Here is death treated not lightly, hat genially and 
gaily as a Iriend ; 

“ Death, though I see him not, is near, 

And grudges me my eightieth year. 

Now, I would give him all these last 
For one that fifty have run past. 

Ah ! he strikes all things, all alike, 

But .bargains; those he will not strike,” 

Here, in another mood, a few lines fuU of melody 
express with exquisite completeness another of tho 


thoughts that belong to the evening of life; 


Then, when the spirit its own form shall_ 

Beauteous or hideous., woe then, wretch, to thee 1.” 

Men utter their hearts most freely in verse, and 
for that reason we have been tempted to dwell much 
upon what is in fact the least important part of the 
contents of Mr. Landor’s volume—the poetry. The' 
prose, which oooiipies the larger space, is in no re-1 
spect less admirable. It includes eighteen imagi¬ 
nary conversations of contemporary speakers, of 
whom, and of the subjects on which they converse, 
Mr. Landor tells us his own opinion in the preface 


“ No sculptor can work in sandstone so artistically 
and effectively as in alabaster and marble. 

“ In the sight of higher intelligences, the Pio Nonos, 
the Nicholasses, the Louis Philippes, the Louis Napo¬ 
leons, and their domestics, in caps and hoods, in 
flounces and furbelows, in ribbons and corsages, in 
stars and crosses, are of mis-shapen and friable clay, 
it even ‘ de meliore luto.' 

ft In the sight of the Highest Intelligence of all, the 
poor humble Madiai, we are informed by unerring au¬ 
thority, are far superior to such as ‘ affect the nod/ 
and assume the attributes of deity. Grateful for the 
gifts that have been imparted to me, and for the few 
talents, easy of computation, which study, and thought¬ 
fulness, and industry have added, I have been content j 
to look ao higher than the Acropolis of Athens, and to i 


parish of the town of Braintree, and the oldest per¬ 
manent settlement of Massachusetts proper* The 
first parish became a town, by its present name, 
twenty-five years after the birth of Mr. Adams, viz., 
in 1792. It was named in honour of John Quincy, 
his maternal grandfather, an eminent man. 

The farm-house stands at the foot of an eminence 
called Penn's Hill, about a mile south of Quincy 
village. It is an old-fashioned dwelling, having a 
two-story front and sloping far away to a single story 
in the rear. This style is peculiar to the early de¬ 
scendants of the Puritan fathers of America. Spe¬ 
cimens are becoming rarer every year. Being inva¬ 
riably built of wood, they must, soon pass- entirely 
away, but not without the tribute of a sigh from 
those who associate with them memories of the wide 
old fire-plaee, glowing backlogs and hospitable cheer. 

With this modest material environment of the 
child was coupled a moral and intellectual, whioh 
was golden. His father, the illustrious John Adams, 
was bred and in his youth laboured on the farm. 
At the birth of his son, he was still a young man, 
being just turned of thirty, but ripe both in general 
and professional knowledge, and already recognised 
as one of the ablest counsellors and most powerful j 
pleaders at the bar of the Province. 

His mother was worthy to be the companion and ' 
counsellor of suoh a father. By reason of slender 
health, she never attended a school. As to the gene¬ 
ral education allowed to girls at that day, she tells 
us that “it was limited in the best families to read¬ 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and in rare instances music 
and dancing; ” and that “ it was fashionable to ridi¬ 
cule female learning,” From her father, a olergy- 
man—from her mother, daughter of John Quincy— 
but above all, from her grandmother, his wife, she 
derived liberal lessons and salutary examples. Thus 
her education was entirely domestic and sooial. 
Perhaps it was the better for the absence of that 
absorbing passion of the schools whioh is generally 
as well satisfied with negative elevation by the de¬ 
pression of others as with positive elevation by the 
improvement of one’s self. The excellent and plea¬ 
sant volume of her Letters, which has gone through 
several editions, indicates much historical, Scriptural 
and especially poetical and ethioal culture. In pro¬ 
priety, ease, vivacity and grace, they compare no*- 
unfavourably with the best epistolary collections, 
and in constant good sense and occasional depth and 
eloquence, no letter-writer can be named as her su¬ 
perior. To her only daughter, mother of the late 
Mrs. De Wint, she wrote, aoTj^nmiag the influence 
of her grandmother, as follows: 

“ I have not forgotten the excellent lessens whioh 
received from my grandmother at a very early period 
of life. I frequently think they made a more durable 
impression upon my mind than those which I received 
from my own parents. Whether it was owing to a 
happy method of mixing instruction and amusement 
together or from an inflexible adherence to certain 
principles which l could not but see and approve when 
a ohild, I know not; but maturer years have made 
them oracles of wisdom to me. Her lively, cheerful 
disposition animated all around her, whilst she edified 
all' by her unaffected piety. I cherish her memory 
with a holy veneration, whose maximal have treasured, 
whose virtues live in my remembrance—happy if I 
could Say they have been transplanted into my life.” 

The concluding aspiration was more than realized, 
because Mrs. Adams lived more than the fortunate 
subject of her eulogy and more than any American 
woman of her time. She was cheerful, pious, com¬ 
passionate, just, and courageous up to the demand 
of the time. She was a calm adviser, a zealous as¬ 
sistant and a never-failing consolation of her partner 
in all his anxieties and toils, public and private. 
That the labourers might be spared for tbe army, 
she was willing to work in the field. Diligent, fru 
gal and judicious in the arrangements and details of) 
the household and the farm, the entire oare of which 
devolved upon her for many years, she preserved for 
him,, amidst general depreciation and loss, an inde¬ 
pendence upon which he could always count and 


last retire. At the same time, she responded to the 
numerous calls of humanity and charity, irrespective 
of opinions and parties. If there was a patriot of 
the Revolution who .merited the title of Washington 
of women , she was the one. 

It is gratifying to krtow that this rare combination 
of virtues and endowments met with a just appreci¬ 
ation from her great husband. In his autobiography, 
written at a late period of his life, he records this 
touching testimony, that “ his connection with her 
had been the source of all his felicity,” and his 
unavoidable separations from her “ of all the griefs 
of his heart, and all that he esteemed real afflictions 
in his life.” Throughout the two volumes of letters 
to her, embracing a period of-twenty seven years, 
the lover is more conspicuous than the statesman; 
and she on her part loved him with an affection un¬ 
changeable and ever fresh during more than half a 
century of married life. On One of the anniversaries 
of her wedding, she wrote from Braintree to him in 
Europe : 

“ Look at this date, and tell me the thoughts which 
arise in your mind Do you not reeolleot that eigh¬ 
teen years have run their circuit since we pledged our 
mutual faith, and the hymenial torch was lighted at 
the altar of love ? Still, still, it burns with unabated 
fervour. Old Ocean cannot quench it; old Time cannot 
smother it in this bosom. It cheers me in tho lonely 

The homely place at Penn’s Hills was thrice enno¬ 
bled—twice as the birth-place of two noble men, 
noble before they were Presidents, and, what is 
more, afterwards; and, thirdly, as the successful 
rival of the palaces occupied and frequented by its 
proprietors at the most splendid courts of Europe, 
whioh never for a moment supplanted it in their 
affections. Mrs. Adams wrote often from Paris and 
London in this strain : “ My humble cottage at the 
foot of the Hill has more charms for me than the 
drawing-room of St. James;” and John Adams still 
oftener thus; “ I had rather build wall on Penn’s 
Hill than bo the first prince of Europe or the first 
General or first Senator of America.” 

Such were the hearts that enfolded the childhood 
of John Quincy Adams.—Homes of American States¬ 
men. Article: J. Q. Adams, by D. L. Child. 


LETTER FROM MARYHOWITTIN REPLY 
TO MISS BREMER. 


To the Editor of the London Times .- 

Sir : I read with extreme astonishment and pain 
a communication in the Times of Friday, headed “A 
Card,” from my friend Frederika Bremer, relative to 
iw "iJ i translation of her “Homes of the New 
World.” I was more particularly surprised, as I 
received from her very lately a letter expressive of 
her great satisfaction with my version of her work. 

She then said, “ I write from my heart to thank you 
for your part in my work. Indeed, I have looked to — 
some parts of it with a considerable degree of anx- 
lety, fearing mistakes and misconceptions; but so 
far I have been able to see nothing of true import¬ 
ance in that way—nothing that cannot easily be 
corrected; and many parts I have truly enjoyed to 
read m your language and living style, most espe¬ 
cially m volume three, which is not only good but 
excellent, and often so genial, so full of spontaneous 
life, that onfi nan hai-dlir „ L _I 


• ,--hardly suspect it is a translation. 

Should there be a second English translation, 
some mistakes must be corrected, as, for instance, 
mater, the eatables, is translated ‘ the meat/ and the 
family Tolme is. invariably represented by F. In 
Sweden the first volume is only just out; tbe second 
will be out ra December, and the third not till Janu¬ 
ary or February. From my heart 1 thank you for 
toe heart; and soul, the conscience that you have 
worked with,” in conclusion, she says, “ Thank 
you again and again, for your truly good and excel¬ 
lent work, and quite wonderful, when f thrak of the 
circumstances under whioh it has been achieved. A 
good angel has heen with you.” 

The circumstances under which this translation 
is made, and to which Miss Bremer alludes, are, 
the work being entirely in manuscript, and the ra¬ 
pidity that was required from me in translating 
thousand eight hundred closely written 

S to have, the wnrk — «_ 


about oi 


Turning now to Miss Bremer’s communication in 
your columns, she first mentions an error at pa»e 16 
and, as it refers to a lady for whose character fhave 
great esteem, I would not have misrepresented her 
ra any way. But it must be remembered that the 
translation was made from manuscript, where the 
two words finkanslig and fijrkantig might easily bo 
mistaken, and not knnwino- tho ... . 


knowing the lady in question 
personally^ the appropriateness or-inappropriateness 


of the epithet was" m 

misconceptions reran, ramiiy rr,, on tee- 

Hudson,” and the “ two other passages of personal 


criticism,'’ of which Miss Bremer speaks, I can say 
nothing, not knowing to what she refers. 

As regards the more important charge of the re¬ 
tention of painful personalities in the translation, I 
mnst now more than ever regret Miss Bremer’s hasty 
revision of her letters for the press. In a work of 
this Character, the spirit and scope of which are so 
large and truly noble, it is to be lamented that any 
petty personality whatever should have been admit¬ 
ted. Although employed merely as translator, not 
as editor, of the work, I requested permission to ex¬ 
punge various phrases and references to character, 
which, though allowable in the confidence of private 
correspondence, were out of place before the public. 

The objectionable mention of the good old couple, 
the PoinBetts of Casa Bianca, was one of this class, 
and though I reoeived Miss Bremer’s full permission 
for its expulsion, by, some unaccountable oversight, 
it appears to have been retained—probably because 
I received this permission when the manuscript was 
gone out of my bands, and in the hurried correction 
of the press it was overlooked—a circumstance whioh 
1 extremely regret. 

Miss Bremer says that the Swedish addition of this 
work will not be found tc 


* It is supposed that the State derives its name from a hill 

in the north part of the town, situated - *’ 

called Squantum, likewise a part of the 

was a favourite residence of the Indians,__ 

who ruled over the district “ extending found the harbour of 
Boston and Charlestown, through Malden, Chelsea, Nan- 
tusket, Hingham, Weymouth and Dorchester,” had his seat 
on the neighbouring; hill, which was shaped like an arrow 
head. Arrow-head in the Indian tongue was mos or mons, j 
’ hilf wetuset. Thus the great Sachem’s home was called 
Arrowhead Hill, his subjects the Moswetusets, 


.-• -- ----- — contain any of those per¬ 

sonalities ; but it must not be supposed that this re¬ 
vised and Swedish edition, which is not yet wholly 
published, is the one from whioh my translation was 
made. That, when published, will, no doubt, be free 
from any remarks of this nature, and any second 
English or American edition would unquestionably 
be improved by rigid supervision by the author 
Regretting that Miss Bremer should have thought 
it necessary to place herself and me in anything like 
an antagonistic position before the public, or that a 
painful discord should be introduced into an inter¬ 
course which has hitherto been so harmonious and 
of so many years’ standing. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, Mary Howitt. 


A Roman Sorceress.— The same year, a diabolical 
piece of sorcery, unheard of in our times, was tliseo- 
vef ed at Rome. For there were in the public road 
wbicli leads to Rome, two old women living in one cabin, 
and both imbued with the same wickedness, who were 
in the habit of transforming any stranger who came to 
them by himself, into a horse, or pig, or any other 
animal they chose, and then selling the animals that 
had been so transformed, to merchants ; they spent the 
money that they procured in this manner in drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery. And, by chance, they on one oc¬ 
casion received in their cottage a young man who was 
well acquainted with the art of daneing, and who gained 
his livelihood by the profession of an actor, and that 
night, they transformed him into an ass, and made a 
great profit by means of him, for the young man, though 
i, had not lost his understanding, 


he had become — u „, luau ul „ un uersianaing, 

though he had lost his power of speech, and whatever’ 
the old woman commanded, the ass performed, playing 
and dancihg And, accordingly, as the multitude 
flocked to see the tricks of the ass, the old witches did 
not allow them to see the ass play his tricks except on 
payment of money. At last, when his fame was spread 
over the whole province, a rich man came to the old i 
sorceresses, and giving an immoderate price for him, 
became the proprietor of this ass But as he was de¬ 
parting with his purohase, he was warned by the 
women, that if he wished to have a long enjoyment of 
the sport he mu3t keep the ass from entering the water. 
Accordingly the rich man appointed a servant to watch 
him, and take diligent care of him. And whenever he 
wished to be amused, the tricks of the ass delighted him 
and all his oompany. But after a considerable period 
had elapsed, the tricks of the aes began to get weari¬ 
some, and be began to be less taken care of by his 
keepers. And so, one day he broke the halter by which 
he was fastened, and threw himself into a lake which 
’ose at hand, and having rolled about for some 
t the water, he recovered his original form of a 
And his keeper pursued him, and, seeing a man 
inquired of him whether he had seen an ass running 
away. He told him that he himself had been the ass, 
but that he had just recovered the form of a man And 
then he related to him all that had happened to him, 
and told him all the treatment that he had received. 
The servant marvelling, reported the matter to his 
master, and his master reported it to Pope Leo ; and 


the women being convicted! confessed thefr crimes to 
the Pope; and while the Pope was in doubt about the 
mattee, he had his doubts set as rest by Peter Dancian, 
who adduced the instance of Simon Magus, who caused 
Fauslianus to appear in the shape of Simon, and to be 
regarded with horror by his own eons.—Mathew of 
Westminster's Chronicle ; Bohn’s Standard Library. 


-S) 


Gen. Radowitz died at Berlin, at noon of Christmas ^ 

day. He has left a very large circle of loving friends, __ 
and the whole German public has long been accustomed \j 

to regard him as one el the celebrities of the time. 




